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TE HE wiſe and learned 
Bacon aſſures us, that th 
— putting a Stop to Dedi- 
cations, may be juſtly placed 
amongſt the Advancements of *. 
Learning. And, againſt this ge: 
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iv Dedication, 
neral Practice, oppoſes the Ex- 
_ ample of the mighty Ancients, 
© who bravely ſtood their Ground 
alone, or only (choſe a Second 
from amongſt their Friends and 
Equals. The molt effectual A- 
ronement to diſhonoured Letters, 
being, in his Opinion, to wipe 
out the very Memory of a Com- 
poſition, ſo long defiled by the 
groſſeſt Adulation. But what- 
ever Advantages of Reputation 
this Expedient might procure to 
Learning, its Intereſts, I am 
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afraid, as Things now. ſtand, Id 
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.wou'd be injuriouſly affected by 
it. For the ancient Writers, 
whoſe Practice is here recom- 
"mended to us, were in Circum- 
ſtances ſo widely different from 
ours, that we cannot juſtly be 

A accuſed 


blo CD wo 
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nels, for ſtriking out into a new 


and commodious Road, which 


our great Maſters neither ſaw nor 
wanted. Their Learning flou- 
riſh'd only in Republics; and by 
Reaſon of the Expence of Ma- 
nuſcripts, then the only Convey- 
ance of it, was engroſſed by = 
principa] Citizens : Dedications 
therefore, when, uſed, muſt run 
neceſſarily on a Level. At the: 
new Birth of Learning, in our 
Weſtern World, the Nobility in- 
deed became fond and ambitious: 
of it, as a Novelty and ſounding 


Nan, wv» 
accuſed of preſumption, or Weak- 


* 


Diſtinction. But this ill- ground- 


ed Ardour abating, they ſoon 
grew weary of the familiarized 


Stranger. Whether or no their 


ordinary Caprice, in Matters of 


AJ -Me, 


vi Dediiation. 
Mode, prevailed here, and when 
they cou'd not keep it to them- 
ſelves, they dropt it, like a ſpread 
Faſhion ; for now the Invention 
of Printing had made it a Pur- 
chace for the Vulgar; or what- 
ever elſe was the Reaſon, Learn- 
ing was ſoon forced upon her 
new Acquaintance, Poverty; 
and at length became the lean 
Inheritance of a diſtreſs d and 
Tuinous Fraternity ; which, like 
the younger Branches of a noble 
Stock, wou'd naturally incline 
towards the Great, as to the El- 
der Houſe, for Protection and 


6x Support. 


© + Their Pretenſions at firſt, as 
| befitted, were modeſt enough; 
„and while they fairly pleaded a 


licerary 


Dedication. vt 
lirerary Deſcent from the ſame 


common Anceſtors, theſe thought 


the Honour of the Family ſome- 
what concerned in the Fortunes 
of the unhappy Suppliants. And 
had the Genius of Learning been 
then ſo watchful o'er its Charge, 
as to convert their dying Ardour 
for the Profeſſion of Letters, into 


ia freſh and more lafting Flame, 
for the Protection of them, per- 


haps, the World had been no 
Loſer by the Change. 


But, alas ! a fatal Depravation 
of Manners came on apace. The 


Patron grew aſhamed of Virtue, } 


and ſo, indifferent to Praiſe ; and 

the Client, now hopeleſs of In- 

dependence, was call 

to Slavery. He forgot the Dig- 
nity 


y reconciled 
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. nity of his Deſcent. He pro- 
phaned his Incenſe, facred to the 
Wiſe and Virtuous, by offering 
it to any upſtart Idol of the 
Streets: And at length fell ſo 
low into Miſery and Wretched- 
nels, as not to be allowed the 

Honour of a Public Proſtitution, 
till he had got the previous In- 

dulgence for his Shame in pri- 
Vate. | 


For now certain Impoſtors had 
mixed themſelves amongſt the 
Learned. Theſe were a kind of 
Paraſites, who, like their An- 
ceſtor in Terence, were for re- 
fining upon their Profeſſion ; and 
from Nature's Deſignation of ſim- 
ple Buffoons, had improved them- 
{elves into Dedicators: Vet this 
| | Coalition 


Dedication. ix 
Coalition was not thought altoge- 
ther monſtrous. The Paraſite 
having as noble an Original, and 
ſuffering as baſe a Degeneracy, as 
the Dedicator. For the Para- 
ſite, as the Dedicator, was, at 
firſt, a Name of Honour. He 
was, as Atheneus informs us, 
of the Chief of the' Ciry. He 
preſided in the Sacrifices of 
the Demi- gods, and ſung the 
Praiſes of the Heroes. For Lucre 
too, he proſtituted his Offifice; 
and being now deſpiſed and 
poor, turned Sycophant and Flat- 
terer for a Dinner. | 


But [ forger, that however de- 
formedPanegyric may have grown 


of late in Dedications, E to 
eem- 


"ml 


find Satire there, will be e 


* 7 Dedication, 5 
= altogether monſtrous. Beſides, 

Sir, you will eaſily believe that 
it is not my Deſign to decry their 
Uſe, but to reſtore their Reputa- 


tion; which can be only done 


by joining again, what has been 
ſo long and unhappily ſeparated; 
true Virtue and honeſt Praiſe. 
And tho' I be fo rigid to my ſelf, 
as to be content fs with a Cha- 
racter like yours, yet J would 
not be thought to condemn in 
another, the Choice of one, 10 
exact. Let but it ariſe from the 


ſolid Foundation of true Great - 


neſs, and we have no Reaſon to be 
diſpleaſed at the Frontiſpiece, tho 
__ embelliſhed with the Luxury of 
Art and Fancy. But to raiſe an en- 
chanted Palace out of a ſick Brain, 
or ſtinking Vapour, muſt create 

” _-. Or 


Dedication. xi 
our Pity or Deteſtation. For as 
in optical Amuſements we call 
the Glaſs that enlarges, a good 
one, becauſe a us to ſur- 


vey the Beauty o 
with more Exactneſs: So in de- 


ſcribing the Virtues of a great 


Mind, and tracing out the benign 
Influences of a moral Conſtella- 
tion, tis allowed to diſplay and 
heighten the bright Side of each 


glowing Virtue ; and ſtrive to re- 


concile any croſs Appearance of 


an excentric Motion. Burt if by 
a pitiful Flaw in the grinding, 
this Glaſs pretends to diſcover 


Stars and Galaxys, in the anen- 


lighiened Part of Heaven, we 
laugh at the Artiſt, and throw 


aſide the lying Intelligence. For 
Example, the Roman that had 


Y called 


the Object 


Kit Dedication. 
called Catiline's factious Popula- 
rity, public Spirit; or Anthony's 
beaſtly Luxury, Munificence, had 
ſinned againſt his Country Vir- 
tues; while the candid and hu- 
mane Atticus had been excuſed, 
when ſpeaking of Cæſar, who 
had Ambition, without Pride or 
Vanity ; of Cato, who had Pride, 
without Vanity or Ambition ; 
of Cicero, who had Vanity, with- 
out Ambition or Pride ; he had 
called the Firſt's Ambition, the 
Love of Glory, becauſe joined 
with Clemency ; the Second's 
Pride, an honeſt Scorn, becauſe 
ariſing from the Enmity of Vice; 
and the Third's Vanity, a con- 
ſcious Merit, becauſe never ſpare- 
ing in another's Praiſe. 


But 
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But be not, Sir, apprehenſive, 
that now I have got theſe great 
Names at this Advantage, that I 
intend to make the common Uſe 
of them, and raiſe you needleſs 
Trophies upon their Diſhonour. 
My Devotions are Jeſs ſuperſti- 
tiouſly directed; and I know you 
deteſt ſo blind and barbarous a 
Sacrifice. They were brave Ci- 
tizens, whom all the Roman Vir- 
tues conſpired to adorn. As to 
revive the Old-Engliſh Manners, 
is your Glory; of which your 
ancient and noble Houſe has not 
only produced great Examples, 
but, (what is its higheſt Felicity) 


has conveyed down to you, with 


undiminiſhed Vigour, . the ſame 
virtuous Spirit that produced them. 
B — 


xiv. Dedication, 
Nor are the Britiſh Manners of 
ſo ſuſpicious an Alloy, as to need 
any tegen Standard to aſcertain 
their Value. Nor have you ſo 
faintly or imperfectly tranſcribed 
them, that ae ſhoud want a 
Gloſs or Comment to make them 
underſtood. For genuine Virtue, 
like pure Light, is ſeen thro no 
Medium, but its own. To de- 
ſcribe it to the clear- ſighted, is 
needleſs; to weak Eyes, Menuſive; c 


and to the blind Many, impoſ- 
ſible. n 9 * 
1 7 8 | 4 


All that I can do, is recalling 
our indebted Country to the 
feſt Memory of your public 
Services. Where reverenced by 
our Fellow-Citizens, admired 
y Foreigners, and beloved by 
mighty 


. Dedication. .xÞ 

mighty Princes, you purchaſed 
. he moſt Sec of art civil 
A Titles, even that of A TRUE 
JN Enciisnman, We faw you 
from afar, by the moſt refined 
® . ſubdue the mutual 
e. Rage of warring Empires. Then 
5 ſhaken Europe demanded your 
Aſſiſtance. You heard, you 
went, Commerce revived, ſcan- 
dalized Religion raiſed her Head, 
Cod the Bleſſings of Nations bore 
you on your Way; but the Ene- 
mies of Peace declined the Con- 
greſs, They were enough ſen- 
ſible that the ſhifting Arts of 
State craſt, and ſeparate Intereſt, 
were too unequal a Match for 


b 
4 the ſteady Councils of a deter- 
by ined Breaſt; where ſo much 


Love, joined to ſo much Know- 
BM ledge 
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ledge of Mankind, gave 
Hopes of ſubduing of vetting, 
Hence greater Toils await you. 
Your Country hails the Omen; 
and will now believe that to 
your filial Piety is reſerved, a 
Share in the laſt Effort of Civil 
Wiſdom, the Union of diſcor- 


dant Parties. 


But the merited Honours of Life, 
are what you have in common 
with your //aftrious Compatriots. 
The perfect, the ſincere Enjoy- 
ment of it, is a Felicity in which 
you have few Sharers ; except 
thoſe whom you have made your 
Friends. A fine Writer of the 
lower Empire, celebrates the 
greateſt Character of his Age, 


PHlLOSOPHIC STAWESMAN, 


for 


Deaiaation. Xvi 
for ſtill wearing the Countenance 
of a private Perſon, am idſt the 
Glories of his public Offices, 
This, perhaps, was as high as 
Rats, b ©. laſt Decays, — 
advance her worthieſt Sons. Had 
the Poet known Scipio or Tou, 
he had faid, that afrer you had 
gained, in your public Offices, the 
Love and Reverence of remoteſt 
Nations, 2with the CounTENANCEs, 


you ſtill preſerved the Mixps of 


private Citizens. This, Sir, is 


your laſt Effort of Virtue, and 
becomes its Reward. It fits you 
for the full Enjoyment of paſt 
Actions, and preſent Honours. 
It preſerves your Glories ever 
freſh and ſpringing, and leads you 
to Pleaſures that are lively, con- 
ſtant, and ſincere. 


B 3 Tis 
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Tis true, there are ſome, who 
not pretending to enter into the 
exalted Sentiments of Heroic 
Minds, concerning private Life, 
woud aſcribe your Indifference 
for public Power, to ſomething 
more intereſted ; the Charms 
of your illuſtrious Conſort. They 
hold it impoſſible, that the Con- 
verſation of that molt accompliſb- 
ed Lady, ſhou'd fuffer it ſelf to 
be diſturbed by the moſt ſplen- 
did Avocations. But if it muſt 
be owned, that here Inclination 
draws on the Reſults of Reaſon ; 
it muſt likewiſe be allowed that 
they are the Virtues of the Coux- 
ESS OF SUNDERLAND, that draw 
the Biaſs; nor can ſo divine an 
Union impede the vigorous Pro- 
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preſs of the Soul inſpired with 
Glory. For a Female Breaſt of 
ſo chaſte and bright a Poliſh, is 
the trueſt Mirrour wherein to 
dreſs up Heroiſm. There, wild 
Ambition is frighted at its own 
Deformity ; -and Cunning betrays 
the inſipid Mien of Folly ; while 
ſober Greatneſs wears a brighter 
Splendour; and reflected Wi. 
= a more powerful Addreſs. - 


But you begin to frown. —— 
| have, perhaps, too bluntly told 
vou what the World fays of you; 
But vou muſt merit leſs, if you 
wou'd not be the publick Talk ; 
and be cooler in your Favours, if 
you expect I ſhoud not rake a 
Pleaſure in repeating their Dif- 
courſe, Beſides, Sir, you are 


ſafe 
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fafe from the Caprice of thoſe 
common | Accidents,” to which hair- 
brain'd Dedicators ſo unworthily 
expoſe their noble Patrons. -For 
when I ſpeak of your Wiſdom, | 
can never be acceſlary, (a rare 
Felicity!) to a Charge againſt 
your Conduct; when of your 

Integrity, to a Recollection of 

any paſt Corruption z nor will 
your Candour be conſtrued 
a Propenſity to cenſure the 
Actions you had no Share of ; 
or the Love of your Country 
a blind Adherence to a Party. 


In Truth, the Writer, happy 

in a generous Patron, and una- 
ble to diſcharge his Obligations; 
by publiſhing them to the World, 


gives 


Dedication. - xxi 
gives a kind of Security for the 
Debt, at the fame Time that he 
makes a Boaſt of his Credit. 


Tho' now ſhou'd any mali- 
cious Reader enquire into my 
Pretenſions to your Favours, I 
muſt ingenuouſly own, all I 
know of the Matter is, that it 
is the Character of great Minds 
rather to countenance and eſteem 
thoſe whom they obhge, than thoſe, 
whom in likelihood, they might 
be obliged by. 


I ſhou'd now, Sir, according 
0 form, implore your Protection 
- I for the following Sheets, againſt 
che Attacks of Criticiſm. But, 
„alas ! thoſe are ill-grounded Ex- 
e ITN pectations; 
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pectations; which ſure, by this 
Time, we might begin to diſ- 
truſt, was it in Authors to grow 


wiſe at ſo cheap a Rate, as by a 


Brother's Experience. 


Your” great Name can but 
lift me up to be the more ex- 
poſed ; while, like young Eury- 
alus in the ſhining Helmet of the 
divine Meſſapus, my bright De- 
fence but makes me the more 
obnoxious to Danger; ſafe had 


I been contented in my native 


Obſcurity. I am, 


L eee 
Your Moſt Obliged, a off 
1001 Ap Faithful 3 
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A Critical and 1 eV 
ENQUIRY 
INTO THE 


Cauſes of Prodigies and Miracles, 
as related by Hiſtorians. 


PART I. 


TENTS have infected the 

beſt Writings of Antiquity ; 

and have fo blotted and de- 

formed our modern Annals, 

hat (with greater Juſtice than Polybius 
as obſerv'd it, of the former) they may 

de rather called T R AGEDIEsS than 


ISTORY. How it comes to pals that, 
B while 


12 J 


while the other Sciences are daily Purgin 
and Refining themſelves from the Pollu- 
tions of ſuperſtitious Error, that had been 
collecting throughout a long Winter of 
Ignorance and Barbariſm; Hiſtory, ſtil 
the longer it runs, contracts he more 
Filth, and retains in it the additional 
Otdure of every Soil through which it 
paſſes : How this happens, I fay, is ſome- 
what of difficult Diſquiſition. If one 
may be allowed to guels, this ſeems to 
be the Reaſon : In other Sciences, ſu- 
perſtitious Errors, having only the Patron. 
age of ſingle Philoſophers, or Sects, 
Men take full Liberty to examine them, 
and, unreſtrained by any Authority that 
can claim a Sanction from Nature or Re- 
ligion, take a Pleaſure in lay ing open the 
Weakneſs and Folly of unreaſonable 
Opinions. But in Hiſtory, theſe Things 
being dcliver'd as the Sentiments of whole 
Nations; or, perhaps, as the Belicf of 
our own brave Anceſtors, whoſe Benefits 
to Poſterity have advanced them to the 
Rank of Demi-Gods and Heroes; this 
ſanctifies Superſtition, keeps us at an 
awful Diſtance, reſtrains our Enquiries, 

and 


/ 
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and gives Error the Elderſhip of Reaſon. 
The only Cauſe hitherto aſſigned, for 
this ſtrange Attachment of Hiſtorians to 
the Wonderful, has been SUPERSTITION, 
and ſo unqueſtioned is this Opinion, that 
juſt as the Work is more or leſs free from 
that Contagion, the Author, without 
more ado, is ſtiled Superſtitious, or 
othetwiſe. 


Bur Superſtition, though one may 
allow it a very extended Influence to- 
wards this Effect; and might give up the 
whole Mob of monkiſh Writers to its 
Tyranny, wont, I preſume, account for 
ſo univerſal a Practice in Men of all 
Religions, Times, and Temperatures. See 
Titus Livius: What diſcordant Judg- 
ments amongſt the Criticks concerning 
him! while one Side pronounces him a 
Super/titions, from his delight in Monſters 
and Prodigies; the (a) other proves him 
a Free.thinker from the Depth and Extent 
of his Reflections. But while each 
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(a) See Toland's Aleiſtiemon, ſive T. Livius 
8 ſuperſtitione vindicarnus.. - & . 
32 reckons 


[4] 

reckons Superſtition the only Source of 
this peſtilent Humour, with what Dith- 
culties are they both beſet ! For was he 
Superſtitions, cou'd he write with that 
Liberty of Nature and Religion? Was 
he a Free- thinker, wound he immorta- 
lize the Dotages of the Prieſts and Rab. 
„ | 


No, we muſt go deeper to reach. the 
Bottom of this Evil; and in exploring the 
dark Receſſes of the human Mind, we 
ſhall diſcover theſe peculiar WEAKNEsss 
and KNAVERI1Es that are of themſelves 
ſufficient to produce the Effect; and 
which do, in reality, often ſhare be. 
tween them this Uſurpation over the 
_ reaſonable Faculties. 


J. AN p firſt of its Weakneſs. There 
is a Flaw, which was certainly in the 
original Formation of the Mind, that 
all its Reaſon could never folder. But 
it will ever be an Inlet, and moſt hoſpitable 
Harbour of Impoſture; of which nothing 
is a more clear and melancholly Proof, 
than our great Facility in deceiving out: 

' ſel ves 
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telyes, and our Complaiſancy and Con- 
ſtancy in the Cheat. To this it is, that 
an often-vanquiſhed Error ſo reſolutely 
keeps its Ground, and even gains Strength. 
by its Defeat. Compare the Tales of 
the elder Pliny with the P/eudodoxia- 
Epidemica of Dr. Brown, and you will. 
be ſurprized to find with what Zeal the: 
ſacred Depoſitum of Error has been 
tranſmitted from Age to Age, for Two 
thouſand Years together, through all the: 
Changes and Subverſions of Religion, 
£5 Wl Cuſtoms and Civil Government: When 
es ¶ Truth, both Sacred and Prophane, had 
nd WM ſubmitted to the wide-waſting Ravages 4 
e:. Hof Time, ſtill Error maintain d her Em- | 
he Wpire in her unchang d antique Garb and 

Porte: And if haply, by Length of Time, 
ſome leſs conſiderable Errors have been: 
rc I loſt, yet have their imperfect Footſteps: 
he till kept up à kind of Adoration. (5); 
at B 3 Surs- 


(5) Witneſs that myſterious Title our Quackss 
ſten give themſelves of the Unborn. Dofter ;. 
which, I believe, has puzzled many to unrid- 
lle. I confeſs, for my own Part, I: was very- 

much. 


| [6] 
Survey the general Hiſtory of Truth and 
Falſhuod, and ſee if one has not Reaſon 
to queſtion that boaſted Prerogative of the 
former, that ſhe only receives Strength 
from Age, while Error diſſolves at its 
Approach; (c) at leaſt, if we muſt confeſs, 
with the Mythologiſts, that Truth is the 


much at a loſs, till I recollected the extraordi- 
vary Birth of Aſculapius, the great Patron of 
Phyſic, who, as Story ſays, was cut from his 
Mother's Womb. Now, while he was worſhipp'd 
as a God, and his Providence univerſally ac- 
knowledged, it is very natural to ſuppoſe, that 
the ZEmpiricks of Antiquity would claim what 
Relation to him they could; and what carried 
greater Circumſtance along with it, than pro- 
claiming a Similitude of Birth. But when poot 
Aſculapius began to be diſcredited, and his 
Inſpiration denied, the Craſts men came, indeed, 
to be aſhamed of profeſſed Relation to him 
yet this Silver Shrine was worth Money ; and 
a Veneration was accordingly preſerved for it; 
ſo that tho' now both Quack and Patient have 
forgot the Religion of it, they ſtill keep up the 
old Fondneſs, for its Obſcurity, oh as | 
ſaid above, adore the Foorſteps of the Jepartei 

Tradition. 122 
tc) Opinionum commenta delet dies, natur 
judicia confirmat. Cicero de Nat. Deor. I. 2. 
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Daughter of Time, they can't but agree 
with us, That T1ME 1s THE SLAVE oF 
ERROR. Thus is Deceit the Darling of 
the Mind. For was it but Falſbood's 
Mask of Veri-Similitude that we doated 
after, and not ſome way-ward Charms 
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in her proper Perſon, could we poſlibly 
ſhew ſo much Backwardneſs to an Ex- 

- MW amination; or treat the officious UN DE- 

5 CEIVER with ſuch Hatred and Outrage? 

, | | 

50 Poss Ess ED With this fatal Paſſion, 


acl ſce the Multitude in Crowds falling 
nat down before a (4) Juggler's Box; and 
ha affuredly, did not Modelty reſtrain them, 
oF we ſhould have as open Declarations in 
o Favour of Church and State Legerdemain ; 
bi For the Delight we feel when the Artiſt 
converts his Cork balls into Apples; and 
ind the Admiration, on the Padlock's being 
it inviſibly clapt on the Mouth of the heed- 
i leſs Byſtander, () will, I dare ſay, be 
ſound to be the ſelf- ſame Paſſions, ſtript 


rted 2 


ure (aA) Or, if you will, the now faſhionable 
2. Hocus Pocus Tricks of the Theatres. 
(e) Two uſual Tricks ſhewn to the People. 


of 
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of their Formalities, that engage us in 
the Cauſe of Tranſubſtantiation, and the 
divine Right of Tyranny and Slavery. 
This Weakneſs of the Mind, being, as 
we obſerved, an original Flaw, we may 
account it the moſt extended Cauſe of 
this Hiſtoric Timpany ; but the Paſlion 
(in reality different) yet, by reaſon of 
its Affinity, ſhould be carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed from Superſtition. The original 
Weakneſs 1 ſpeak of, is the common 
ground to this. Paſſion; - and, as Lord 
Bacon well notes, of Superſtition, alſo 99 
c 


— — — — * 


(f) De Augm. Scent. I. 2. c. 13. Natura 
Run omnibus viventibus indidit metnm 9 
formidinem, vitæ atque efſentie ſue conſervatri- 
cem, ac mala ingruentia vitantem £9 depellentem, 
veruntamen EADEM NATURA MODUM TENERE 
NESCIA EST, ſed timoribus ſalutaribus, ſemper 
vanos & inanes admiſcet ; ateo ut omnia (ſi intus 
conſpici aarentur) Panicis Terroribus pleniſſima 
t; præſertim humana; & maxime omnum, 
apud vulgum, qui SUPERSTITIONE, (qua vero 
nihil aliud quam panuicus terror eft) in immen- 
ſum laborat & agitatur. My Reader may ob- 
ferve thus much; that this Part of my Hypo- 
theſis, concerning an original Weakneſs in human 


Nature, and how, it is the Cauſe of Superſti- 
| tion, 
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tion, is here confirmed : To examine the Particu- 
lars in which we differ, would keep me longer 
than my time will-permit, — Here the Note 
might have ended, had not ſome terrible Re- 
marks on this Paſſage engaged my Attention: 
For if they be juſt, I am } nth of all the 
Benefit of the great Bacon's Teftimony. Then 
ſo it is: He is charged by Lord Shaftsbury, 
and by the Author of the Diſcourſe of Free- 
thinking, who is but the Ape of that ingenious 
Nobleman, with broaching a bold Impiety in 
the above Quotation. See the 3d Vol. of the 
Charaft. p. 69. and the Di . Sc. p. 169. 

Lord Shaftsbury ſpeaks: This celebrated Au- 
* thor (vis. Bacon) here quoted, by his Natura 
*© rerum can mean nothing leſs than he univer- 
« (al 1 Nature, erring, blindly, in the 
very firſt Deſign, Contrivance, or original 
« Frame of Things, according to the Opinion 
« of Epicurus himſelf, whom this Author 
4 (vis. Bacon) immediately afterwards cites 
« with Praiſe.” To the ſame Purpoſe his Ad. 
mirer: For after ſo glaring an Inſtance of 
foul-dealing, in a learned, witty and virtuous 


young Nobleman, it is no wonder that Chriſti- 


anity ſhould receive any Outrage from Men 
who can imitate him in nothing but in that 
unhappy Prejudice he had entertained againſt 
our holy Religion; as of the later S9phiſts who 
affected to be thought Followers of Plato and 
Ariſtotle, ſome of them could arrive at no 
higher a Conformity than the Imitation of the 
Stammering of the one, and the round Shoulders 
of the other, As, I believe, it has not been yet 


done; I hope my Reader will excuſe me from 
endea- 


[1] 

endeavouring to vindicate the Great and Reli- 

ious Bacon from the Suſpicion of Impiety, 
in the Place above quoted. Tis to be pre- 
miſed then, that the Ancients, beſides uſing the 
Words Natura and Natura rerum, ambiguoully, 
and obſcurely, in a Senſe, of which they had 
no — — 10215 * 
commo appened ; they principally under- 
Rood by Gre theſe two 11 s: I. Communis 

hominum parens ; Deus ipſe. II. Quædam vis 
ingenita; vel Canſa intima, in rebils univerſis 
inſita; ſomething like the Plaſtic- nature of 
Dr. Cudworth. This admits no Doubt. Tis 
Plain, then, that Bacon was authorized by good 
Latin Writers, to uſe the Words Natura rerum, 
in the latter Senſe. But was this not ſo, yet 
*tis allowed to Writers, Philoſophers eſpecially, 
to uſe a philoſophical Word, in their own, pe- 
culiar Senſe, ſo they give open Notice of it; 
and this. Bacon has done: For being on the 
Advancement of the ſeveral Branches of Science, 
when he comes to the Mythologic (which was 
his favourite Contemplation, and in which he 
has ſucceeded to Admiration) he explains the 
Fable of Pan, by NATURE. Pan, ſays Bacon, 
is Nature. Pan was begot by Mercury, accord- 
ing to the Fable, g NATURA RERUN (ſays 
Bacon) tx vrtRBO DIVINO, OR TUM HABET-. 
See now what a Figure Lord Shaftshury makes 
with his Aſſertion, That Bacon. can mean no- 
thing leſs than the univerſal diſpenſing Nature, 
erring blindly, &c. according to the Opinion 
Epicurus. But he cites Epicurus with Prai 
it ſeems: Agreed ; and for a Sentence very de- 
ſerving of it; yet how little favourable he 

| k was 
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But Superſtition is of a later Growth; (g) 
ſo tho Superſtition is never without that, 
that is oft without Superſtition. Might 
I have leave to be a little Speculative, I 
believe I could entertain my Reader, in 
ſhewing him how this Weakneſ begets 

T | N Ide 


— 


, 
was to his Character in general, we may ſec in 
this very Diſcourſe concerning Pax or Nature, 
where he ſays, Non ſolum Pprofanum inſtituere 
(Epicurum ſcilicet) ſermonem, ſed etiam deſipere 
— I have only this to obſerve; there is 
a ſtrange Propenſity in Writers, to give the 
ATHax1sT to one another. —_— as been 
accuſed of Atheiſm by ſome Moderns, for ſpeak- 
ing magnificently of Nature; (ſee the Treatiſe, 
intitled, Hippocrates Atheiſm falſo accuſatus, 
contra Gunadlingium) and our great Countryman 
for ſpeaking diſadvantagioully of it; perhaps, 
with equal Juſtice, For the World, as we ſaid, 
is very flippant of its Accuſations of this Kind: 
And what, between a narrow Suſpicion of the 
Bieor, on the one hand, and the Cunning and 
Ambition of the LIBERTINE, to countenance 
his Impieties by great Names, on the other, 
tisſeldom that a very conſiderable Writer eſcapes 
ſcot· free. 

(2) See this Obſervation admirably illuſtrated 
by Tacitus, where he ſpeaks of Prodigies in 
the declining Reign of Oh. He concludes 
the Account with ---- & Z/ura alia, [ prodigia 

ſecilicet] 


from NoveLTY and SURPRIZE, the inſe- 


[ 12 ] 
the Love of - Falſbood; and at the ſame 
time inſtruct him more fully. in my 
Hypotheſis. at 


', ADMIRA TION, // we experience to 
be one of the moſt bewitching, enthu- 
ſaaſtic Paſſions of the Mind; and every 
common Moraliſt knows, that it ariſes 


parable Attendants of IMPOSTURE : That 
Falſhood ſhould be the great Store-houle 
of Novelty, won't appear ſtrange to thoſe 
who conſider, that all Zyes are of equivo- 
cal heterogencouy-Birth 3 no one has its 
Antitype, but each is a kind of chimeti- 
cal SPECIEs, of itſelf alone. As to Sur- 
prize (the other Concomitant of Falſhood) 


2 4. „ 
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feilicet] rudibus ſeculis, etiam in pace obſeruata, 
gue nunc tantum in metu audiuntur; In the 
rude Ages of Rome, the Love of Falſbood begot 
by Aamiration, drew them to propagate the 
Beliet of Prodigies : But now Superſtition was 
the Cauſe, which aroſe from the Diſtractions 
of the unſettled State, agreeably to Lord Bacon 
Obſervation in the toregoing Remark, who 
ſays, The Vulgar labour with Superſtition, Pre- 
cipue temporibus duris, & trepidis & aguer(is. 

; the 
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the © Moniſtruofiry ariſing from | thoſe 
ſtrange capricious Combinations of Ideas, 
afford ſufficient Matter for it: For Lyes 
having no Antitypes in Nature, but put 
together at the pleaſure of the Inventor, 
muſt needs have all the various Diſcor- 
dancy that a crazy Imagination, or a 
crafty Underſtanding is capable of con- 
ceiving. Add to this, the conſequential 
Quality of a dark, myſterious, impenetta- 
ble Obſcurityz and you ſee why this 
Admiration is as durable as it is violent, 


BAD; ab (OSA. 172414 

Bu T Tnurn, (even of a new Di 
covery) is of much cooler Contempla- 
tion; as paying its Coutt to the Under- 
ſtanding only, by affording a regular 
View of its ſimple univocal Original, 
with the univerſal Relation, Dependance 
and Harmony of its Parts. So calm a 
ProſpeR often raiſes no Emotion, ot but 
that — the loweſt kind, which we call 
Approbation. Thus the wondering 
tran, after having ſurvey'd the — 
nant Globe, on this Side cover'd; with 
ſpringing Harveſts, which promiſe Wealth 
and Plenty to the near and diſtant 
C | Con- f 


W 
| We 5 

Continent; and on That, diſcloſing i 
-monſtrous Brood of Crocodiles to lan 
Waſte the Fields and Villages; paſſe 
over the Bleſſing with a ſerene Ac. 
knowledgment ; but follows the Curſe 
py tat, Worlhip and Adoration, 


. Bur not to be over · fond of an Hypo- 
theſis, I ſhan t ſcruple to confeſs, that 
Truth, in ſome Caſes, may beget Admi- 
——— 


Mak Mathematical Maths: eſpe peck 
ally of new invented Theorems, will 
raiſe it to a very extraordinary Degree. 
Witneſs, that known Story of the old 
Mathematician, who hit upon a con- 
ſiderable Diſcovery as he was Bathing, 
and in an Ecſtacy and "Tranſport of 
Mind, ran Home Naked through the 
publick Streets. But how obſervable is 
it here, that even in a Truth, it is ii. 
ſeeming Conformity to Error, that pro- 
duces this Admiration, by'the common 
Way of Novelty and Surprize: As when 
we find the Ratio between two Things, 


V Diſtance makes an exact Com- 
pariſon 


ie 
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pariſon appear impoſſible) by a Medium 
— ſeem d beyond the reach of human 
Wit to diſcover or apply- 


les 
n SECONDLY, a LED and comprehenſive 
nM Vicw of that amiable Exiſtence, we call 


VIRTUE, will, for a Time, keep it up 
to an uncommon Ardour; and here, and 
n the foregoing Calc, (becauſe fixed on 
; rruthy Admiration has, perhaps, its 
le; the Novice may be hurried by it 
into the Cauſe of Virtue: But if it ſo 
happens, that this Admiration be called 
dff, or diſturbed; or, that it falls itſelf, 
before Virtue has 'throughly made her 
cquaintance, we ſoon ſhift her off, 
and return back again to our old | Strange- 


eſs. 


A REMARKABLE Inſtance of the firſh 
aſe, we have in the great Hiſtorian 
alluſt, Why 1 uſe him here, as well 


as hereafter, may be ſeen towards the 
End of this ym 


THost Criicks who have not uff 
ently meaſured the Obliquities of hu- 
C 2 man 


im his Mouth but Vir 
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man Nature, are much ſcandalized at 


what they call an outragious Affectation 
in his Behaviour. That a Man of his 
diſſolute Character ſhou'd have nothing 
, Virtns. Lis 
true, that both before and aftcr his thus 
eſpouſing the Cauſe. of - Virtue in his 
Hiſtories, he ran into violent Exceſſes, 
yer was his Conduct e very 


natural. 


| Consves Sally juſt expell'd the Se 
nate, and ſettled in his firſt Retreat: He 
had before his Eyes that inexorable Magi: 
ſtracy, which while it remained Supreme, 
could not relax its Juſtice in favour of his 
groſs Enormities: This gave him no 
Proſpect of ever returning with Honout 
to a publick Employment; what could 
he do, but caſt about to make the bc 
Ulec of his Diſgrace. He flatter'd himſelſ 
to have emerged out of a general Corrup- 
tion; and having now got firm footing 
in his Receſs ; and leiſure to breathe and 
ſurvey the ſurrounding Dangers; his long 


Wan Philoſophy comes to his Aſl 
| | anc, 
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ſtance; and diſcovers. to him the Defors 
mity of Vice. | 


Apparent dire facies inimicaq; Troje. ( 


AnD, aſſiſted by the Livelineſs of his 
Genius, employs his Aamiration on the 


lovely View of Virtue. What Wonder, 


then, to hear him ſpeak with Paſſion and 
Tranſport of what he was juſt become 
enamouted of, and with Harſhneſs and: 
Obloquy of Vice, which had fo fatally 
traverſed his Pretenſions to the Poſſeſſion 
of its Rival. But now conſider Salluſt 


invited by the fortunate (2) Uſarper,. to» 


ſhare with him in his Robberies. 


. Rurſus labefacla cadebat. 
Virtus. | 


No ſooner did the warm Aſpect of 
good Fortune ſhine out again; but all. 
thoſe exalted Ideas of: Virtue and Honour, 
raiſed, like a. beautiful kind of Froſt- 
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(b) Virgil: G). Ceſare. 
C 3 work, 
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work, in the cold Seafon of Adverfity 
diſlolved and diſappeared. 


Bur, Secondly, this Admiration ſoon 
drops of itſelf, and if Virtue has not in 
the mean time fecured her Game, ſh: 
will be quite thrown out: Yet obſerve, fl : 
ſo unhappy is the Condition of Hama. 
nity, that we oft find when the Heat f 
Aamiratiom has thoroughly warmed the 
Fancy, the Impreſſions remain a long 
time after; and though Virtue and wel # 
have been long Strangers, yet is the di i 
orderd Imagination perpetually repre- 
fenting what it felt while that Heat wa t 
at the higheſt; like the Men of Abatra f fl 
Lucian tpeaks of (H who, on ſeeing the 
Andromeda of Archetlaus, repreſented in 
a hot Day, in full Theatre; — 
feveriſh Frenzy, with ſo odd a Crifis, that 
every one ſet up for the Deliverer of the 
diſtreſſed Damoſel, and nothing was 
ſeen or heard all Summer long, but 
buskin'd Hero's roaring out their lambic 


— 


(k) De ſcribenda Hiſtoria, 
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from one end of the Town to the other. 
This could not be a more pleaſant Sight, 
than to ſee one of our moral Lunaticks in 
his hot Fit. He cries out upon the 
Prevalence of Vice; invokes Reputation, 
Honour, Religion to aſſert his: Cauſe, 
and mourn with him the Evils he ſuffers 
from a baſe, degenerate World: He 
thunders on bis brave Breaſt, as much as 
to tell you, that there frighted Virtue, 
there poor Afræa, juft on the Wing for 
Heaven, has taken up her laſt Stage ; — 
if ſhe dies of Grief, do but open his 
noble Heart, and you may there trace 
the freſh Marks of her departing Foot- 


ſteps. 


Tuus we ſee the untenable preca- 
rious Poſt of Virtue, when ſhe enters 
Admiration; which would almoſt per- 
ſuade one that this is not the natural Way 
of getting into our Acquaintance : And 
I am confirmed in this Opinion, by ob- 


ſerving the different Reception ſne met 


with in Greece and Rome, where ſhe 
came differently recommended. The 
latter braye People were long Strangers 

to 


1 
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to all the Refinements of Fancy; and by 
their Genius and Circumſtances, averſe 
to all Theoretic Speculations. Simple 
Nature was their Goddeſs, and unſophiſti- 
cated Reaſon, their Religion. Here Vir. 
tue enter d by the Underſtanding; and 
mighty was her Progreſs amongſt her 
rtude unletter d Pupils. They embraced 
her as part of their Eſſence, not as a gay 
Ornament, to be wore for Oſtentation: 
So that her ſtill Voice was ſilently obey d; 
and no more Notice taken of her Opera- 
tions, than of the natural Functions of 
the Mind or Body: Duc in the Words of 
their great Hiſtorian, Salluſt, © Optimus 
« quiſque facere quam dicere malebat.” 
Now 1n Greece things went on at a diffe. 
rant rate; in Greece, where Plato him- 
ſelf confeſſes (I/) that Philoſophy (the 
Word by which they would expreſs the 
Science of Virtuc)  afually owed its 
Birth to: Aamiration. The Underſtand- 
ing wander d in Search of ideal Excellence, 
through all. the Windings ef metaphyſi- 
| 1 Wa is S335 YL CI 719 
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cal Speculations; and Virtue entering 
(as Plato confeſſed) by Admiration, be- 


- came. but the fondling Toy of Fancy: 

/ 1 Their reverend Teachers made a Scichce 
> of it; they methodized it; they were 
* always talking of it, and yet, amidſt all 
Ta this Oſtentation of Concern for its In · 
«a bereſts, they ſuffer d it to, evaporate under 


% cheir very Branps in Noiſe and Smoke. 
4 In a Word, the Greeks could never tiſe 
bisher than 54 facere, the Fruits of 
Virtue unnaturally forced by the Warmth 
of Admivation ; while the Romans arrived 
MW to thefull Perfection of jultum eſſe, the 


7 mature Product of Virtue concocted in 
„be Underſtanding. 
* To. conclude, i it was, no doubt, from 


ume Diſcavery of theſe Evils ariſing from 


- exceſſive Admiration, that made the 
is more cautious of the Greek Philoſophers 


reſtrain their Pupils in the too forward 


d Uſe of it; and the v iſeſt of all the Ro- 


mans totally forbid i it in a theſe oracular 
Lines; 


Nil 


1224 


N# ADMIRARI, prope res of una, Numici, 
Solaque que poſit facere, & en, be- 


at um. wn) 
A ND now to come about again, 


II. A ſecond Cauſe of this Deluge” of 
Prodigies, in hiſtoric Compoſitions, is 
another Weakneſs too natural likewiſe to 
the human Mind; which one may call a 
national Pride: Through this we ap- 
pear conſiderable enough to challenge the 
Regard of Providence in the moſt free 
quent laterpoſitions; whether theſe be 
in our Favour, or for our Puniſhment, 
this national Paſſion is equally gratified: 
And here we ſee what it was that moſt 
ſtrongly drew the Roman Writers totranſ- 
greſs in the Prodigions ; and amongft the 
reft Lrvy himſelf; who, though a Mafter 
n in every Part of Nature, yet engaging 
in the Contemplation. of that ſurprizing 


— — 


* . 


(n) Hor. Ep. 6. J. r. 
(½ Vid. Seneca fil. E. 100. 
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Series of good Fortune, that advanced 
Rome to the Dominion of Mankind, 
and unable to explore the Cauſes that 
lay hid in the Penetralia of Providence; 
inſam d with the Love of his Country, 
that Roman Virtue; he could not chuſe 
but revere her as tlie firſt Favourite of 
Heaven; and ſo gave into every thing 
that might advance the Credit of her 
Divinity. Thus is the Dilemma, in the 
beginning of this Diſcourſe, eaſily evaded. 
Livy is a Believer of Prodigies, yet no 
Superſtitious 3a" Phitofopher, and here 
no Free-thinker. But if you would ſee 
this Roman Spirit at its full Height, con- 
ſult what remains of Julius Obſequens, 
de (o) Prodigits 3 in which Work he was 
at the Pains to collect all the Prodigies 


r 4 0 — 1 . 
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as vu i 20d lit d | 
(o) This Work appears to have been wrote in 
Defence of expiring Paganiſm, and ſo has met 
with the common Fate of all Books of the ſame 
imes and Character: But its mutilated Parts 
ave been looked upon with ſuch Compaſſion 
and Charity by that 'boneſt German, Cunrade 
oſthenes, that he has given a Supplement ta 
he zealous and deyout Performance. 


recorded 
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recorded by his Countrymen, ab U. C 
ad An. 742, Paniſhments or Favours, 
*twas all a Cafe; all was for the Honour 


of Old Rome; (p) but have we not as 
zealous Partiſans 2 the Honour of Old 
England, who, not contented to glory in 
the Sconrges ſhe has formerly received 
from Heaven, are ſb gteat Aſſerters of 
impending Judgments for old national 
Crimes, that you would believe the 
Credit of ES uy. neo on the 
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72 Even Tins, as aFeedly Sceptical a 
he is, 2 of the Misfortunes of the Em- 
pire in firſt Book of Hiſtories, cannot dil- 
* the Roman; and when Affairs had ſo 
wry a Look, that Men of cooler Complexions, 
— * Lovers of their Country; would have ſeeg Bl - 
hought wo ſaw, all the "Marks of the total for 
and of Heaven; this Ui: 
ker Pride ſtill buoys him up, and if he 
muſt acknowledge th the Gods had no long 
any Care for their Saſeries, it could not be de. 
nred that hey were ul moſt rigorous Avenger 
their In juries. c enim umquam atrociori 
4 Popul; Row. laben — 5 juſtis juaicii 
4 _ et, non efſe curæ deis raten 
* noſtram, effe uu onem. And obſerve, he bad 
juſt before bren ſpeaking of the ſeveral Prodigie 
that happened at that time. 
Truth 


AA 

Truth of their Predictions. Judgments 
on the Polterity* af principal Agents, is 
another thing: But to think national 
Puniſhments due, after national Satis- - 
faction made, and national Reformation 
eſtabliſhed, ſo ag the Repetition of the 
Crime is become impoſſible; muſt pro- 
ceed only from that odd kind of Pride 
we ſpeak of. Horace, indeed, a much 
befter Divine in this Caſe, ſpeakingof the 
ner hing, argues For right be 
«13 b n 
5 - Dalifta eee bare; 

 Romane, 'Donec Templa — 
Aedbſqque labentes Deorum, ert 
Foella migro ee yn Q | 
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Oy as Hale linen is ſometimes 
ſound mixed with the former Weakneſs, 
vis. the Love of Fal ſboud; ſo Enthu- 
laſin, we ſee, has frequently its Share in 
this : But it muſt be confeſſed, that here 
the Eil has the nebleſt Cauſe in the 
World, the Love of ones Country. 


— ._ — — 
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| And Dea 8 we 
ſhould not be Loſers byit, if in ſucoeed. 
ing to root it out ef Minds ſo enthuſiaſii 
cally borne away, we ſhould diminiſh 
| the leaſt Spatk of nn 


Bur there is a dect of Anti Moraliſts 
who have our Hobbes, and the French 
Duke dela Rechfancauli for their Leaders, 
that, give it but Encouragetneat, would 
ſoon rid our Hands bf this Inconvenicuce, 
and moſt effectually prevent all Return 
from that Quarter: For whereas it was 
the Buſineſs of ancient Phiioſophy, to 
give us a due Veneration for the Dignity 
of human Nature; they deſcribed it as it 
really was, beneficent, brave, and a Love 
of its Species; 2 Principle, become 
Sacred fince our divine: Maſter made it 
the Foundation of his Religion: Theſe 


(7) Waller. 
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Men, for what Ends we ſhall ſec preſent- 
ly, endeavouring to create a Contempt 
and Horror for it, hade it baſe, 
cowardly, etwious, and is Lover of its 
fel, A View ſo ſenſelels and ſhocking 
to the common Notices of Humanity, 
that J affirm him no honeſt Man, and 
mcapable of diſcharging the Offices of a 
Son, à Subject, or a Father, that in the 
b fidden,” and even invotumary Workings 
et che Affections, does not perceive the 
Fucus; Now between the ancient 
14 Doctrine of the Dignity of human Nature 
and pnblick Liberty, there is ſo ſttict and 
natural an Union, that it is in impoſſt- 
ble to repeat them, without deſtroy ing 
both: So that whatever Zeal this new 
dect may pr pretend for public Good, they 
mnt” be, in fpight of alk their Pretences, 
the moſt fatal Enemies to that, w which 

only” can procure it, public Liberty. 
Publick Liberty, which is the Balm of 
human Miſery, the Quinteſſence of 
marrart Felicity, and the beſt — £75 
or the Loſs of a Terreftriaf TR... = 
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« 11. f 4 
0. While 4 1 of. the. . 
is thought to he ĩimplantediig the Mind by 
Natute; Inſtinct is aſſiſſed hy a Senſe of 
Duty, to ſcek the Happineſs of #/; and 
our Enquiry, at "wk diſcovers, that 
nothing can/produce this Happineſs, but 
publick, Liberty: Then to; procure, the, 
beipg the Means, of gratifying, the noble! 
of its innate. Paſſions, . we, (Fe. what it 
was that drew. heroic Minds, through all 
Ages, from Mosgs to WILLIAM , THE 
Tap, to declare themſelyes, ſuch un- 
wearied Adyocates for the common 

Rights of Mankind. noir ns 


Bur when once we can be brought 
to perſuadę ourſelves, that this Love of 
the Spectes is Cuimeniala that the Notion 
was invented by crafty 970 to make 
Dupes of the Young, the V r and the 
Ambitious; that Nature has confined us 
to the narrow Sphere of Self-love, and 
that our moſt pompous Boaſts of a gene. 
rous Diſintereſtedneſs, are but the. artful 
Diſguiſes of that Paſſion ; we become, 
like 2 aſhamed of our Fondneſs for 


201 e 8 a miſtaken 


r | 
2" miſtaken Jun, and leave the' patidy: 
Bxbalation to be tfifpersd by the o rorms 
r ot the: Jun. ſhine of 
Curt ſlattery: Or if, haph, the Memory. 
of it yet remains, the {te People em- 
ploy it to countenance Licentiouſteſs, 
ut and the. Grams, to monopolizc Orr 
Is, delten. E dn nor 
ef} | SYSLOG 0 ON, | 
it pmb are unaveidable Tan 
all N ces. And, indeed, the jally Philoſopher: 
Tl US Malmesbury, in a drunken Fit, ſpoke. 
n- Nout: For imoxicated with his ne w bie wd 
on puck of Huna Buſeneſi he fe} 

dotingiy fond of an abſohute Maſter : 
And; O rem rdieidam Cato, & jocofam ! 
0 dnctecit ubleck Liberty, tranſlated 
They der. Tistrue, he never meddled 
with Antiquity; but to abuſe it; witnefs 
win; his Franſtation of Hamer: But the 
Cauſe of his Spight was no Myſtery; for 
the fat beſt Part of it contains litele elſe 
than Precepts or Examples of this innate 


Honeſty of the Mind: Vet to proſecute it 
with more Decency, Antiquity was to be 
1c, al! proſeribed for the Sake of his Lev/a- 
ot W/bay; and tis certain e. was equally. 
41 wan D 3: con 


concerned: for how og; thole'T wn 


Brothers;. humon. Baſjene(s: and publict 
Javery keep their Credit, while there 
remained . in Being, ſo many unexcep. 
tionable Teſlimonies pk eit Shams and 
Contullos),;. - 8 N C4] ' 472: 
- JS) OOO mad be 
nos we muſt not go the French 
Nobleman, who, to accommodate his 
Work to the; Taſte-and Capacity of the 
Courtiers, propagated, at the ſame time 
with Hobbes, the ſame Podttine in looſe, 
independent Maximus. IThoſe of his own 
Quality may be free with) him. Lon 
Shaftsbury calls him 7 a petiy Retailcr 
« of Wit, who has run Changes and 
e Divinons without End, on this. Articl 
« of Jef lows.” His Faxes. ſpread 
wonderfully, among the N and! 
am very much of Opinion 1 t tot 
as much as any one Cauſe, we) may 


aſcribe the Triumphs, of. the two Car. 

Annals in the Minority of Leuut the 

Fourteenth, over the, then emeinin 

An Far lille Wal 
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Liberties of the, State i fat neither is the 


Connection not Congruity, between 
Baſeneſs, and S{avery. 10 be tioned. 
What Thoughts, then, muſt we; enter. 
tain of a late Writer, who, in a Country 
55 ee has undertaken to 

iring Dost Doctrine? For; the 
42 75 the 


e is but rhe Tag- dropping 
ohbes. nd Nog mapa 
— ilk KMW 3 d 


„Abr human Natige and iu Govern: 
ment deſerve. it ſeems, no longer to be 
treated. with, Pecency, iheir weak Side is 
dow diſcoverd, and their Authority 
openly attacked. The Aſfiult has been 
catried on at all Quarters, and Philoſo- 


phy and Buffoonty equally in their 
Turns, empligy d, in reſieying one an- 
other. Bit Scaramouch is to have the 
Honour of the Day, and now marches 
to the Engagement on the Shoulders of 
the Philolopher. A thorough, Banter 
upon the ſc 575 Topics, is become the 
mochiſh Feu d Hſprit of gur generous and 
hopeful th who Kae if evct, ars 
homia the. Way of | 


being. Merry and 
Wiſe, 
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whe. 1 "The rate Befitity rig 
afford t Larry on fuck Ape 


| Works with 16 muctt good Humour! But 
thou, Reader, who. haſt unhappily 
bibed too largely of the * Hin 
Antiquity, ſt pretend to ho Share — 
the Hodoue!” Thy Pride, Per 


im. 
of 


i... = 


ſuffet thee 20 0 rate thy Sp, Fon 5. 
thy Partiafity to 8 Loge 70 hue 
thy Governors. Your Maſters; fhe 7 
cients, laid it, and Jou, alas! belieyed 
it.” that) Mankind das note" fret From 
Mali onity'than Weakneſs; and letz able, 
than Uſpory to mend Hut HEirket t 
better Inſtruüctors, and bett to efface. 


thoſe ſilly Prejadices.” e ee 
+» In 18 00 UII 
105 Tur religious Kane re Tak 
of 4 Tub will tell you, Reliphm i is' but 
2 Reſet h oir of FI and Maden; and 
the -virtudiif Lemuel Gulliver Willner 
for che State, that it is a Den of Savages 
and Cut-throats. What think you, 
Reader; is not: ide Syſtem Song and 


N 22 1 — — — 2 1 Feen * 


placktd off, whit remain, but bra 
0 ftrike away the rotten Staff, that“ yet 
keeps 
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. our 0 bete kran on their laſt 


882 Noms s b qi ne 
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gold as 5 et i y- ſay "hat 
1 And 0 are 1 bas 
of publick Laws; ſhould not w_ the 
Fads A, both be the fame; by: ale, 
of. Mank ! Bur where, the en 
a general ate, Ad whole 8 
degenerated? And 4 oe is the 17 5 I 
it, if it be not? The Puniſhmen t of Lu- 
naticks. oh as wile as the one ez and a 
eneral Execution as hon other. 
ln ſhort, a eng OF the, Work, | 
only. of ill Men or little Genius z, was 
proſcribed of, Old, both by the Critic 
and the Magiſtrate, as an Offence equal y 
againſt IE and common Fule 0 


"Ti H K Immortal.” ' perates \. 15 mploy 81 
his Wit to 1 Purpoſe. His Vein 


was rich, but frugal... He thought. the 
Laugh came too dear, when bought at 
the Expence of Probity,; And Taye 
15 it 1 0 77 in the 5 LN 


rn. of. M anpcrs,.; Bud not to 
pal tot otiquity,, 9 9 5 


be 


ned, 
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that even then, for one Socrater to Re- 


form, it had a Democritus to Sneer, a 
© Diogenes to Snarl, nay, even an Herach- 

tur to Weep zt human Ohliqufty. So 
much 'eafier has it always been, to in. 
vent a falſe Philoſophy on the Credit of 


La prevailing Pafſion, than to uſe even 


aht firſt Principles of Reaſon, to curb and 

reſtrain il. And here dis welt Wörth 
obſerving, that he, of all theſe, whom the 
World treated moſt ſeverely, was the 
Reformer: As he who moſt groſly abuſed 
his Reaſon, even to the Arguing againſt 
cometrical Demonſtrations, was the 
Stoffer. The firſt Part of the Remark, 
thele gameſome Gentlemen, by their 


preſent Cunduct, ſeem to have been no 


Strangers to ; and the latter they would 
do well to reflect on far the Regulation of 
their Future. Again, at the Revival of [ ct- 
ters, a" ſecond Yorrates aroſe in Eraſmus, 
a Democritus in Rablau; and a Diogenes 
in Peter Aretin: And again, the well di- 
tected Railery of the great Reformer, drew 
down againſt its Aithot' mite Enctnjes, 
than did all the Filth, Scurrility and Im- 
pictics of ihe Blifbon and Cynick; 
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Tas « our x. Glory, and 1 will it me, 
prove our Happineſs, to give the Enemies 
of Religion and Liberty, the moſt un- 
intexgupted Freedom in carrying on their 
Attack. But as we jultly pride ourſelves 
in imitating the free Manners, and elegant 
Humanity of "Greece and Rome; rather 
than the barbarous Inquiſitorial Spirit of 
a Spariſh or Italic Hierarchy ;. it would 
be ſnameſul in us to be Ignorant of, ot 
not to imitate the nice and equitable 
Bounds, thoſe wiſe Repub 


Cafe. of the Philoſopher Protagoras. 
And I muſt ask Pardon of the Learned, 
fat thinking that the Areopagitæ regarded 
his Behaviout in a different Light from 
what Tay, who mentions the Story, 
ſeems to lay they did. Protagoras pub- 
liſhed a Treatiſe, with theſe — 
Words in the beginning of it, IA het her 
there be Gods, or whether there be nome, 
Han i trouble myſelf about the Matter) 


D Din nme ut fint,, neque ut nou fir, 
ral eo dicere, apud Cic. e Nat, Deor. l. 1. 


for 


licks put to a 
perfect Toleration- 1 4 if I miſtake 
not, are exactly marked out, in the famed 


L 38 3 
for which he was Baniſhed, and his Book 
publickly' Burnt; certainly not from the 
Athenians Impatience, in ſuffering tha 
Matter to be made a Problem of; but 
for the extravagant Way of treating ſo 
_ motnentousaQueſtion, an Air of Levity 
and vicious Indifferenee, unbecoming a 
Philoſopher or an honeſt Man. Tis 

all Matter that Truth requires Sobrie 
fy, and 4 State, Decency and 3" Man. 
ners, to * you yor the noble Employ: 
ment of” #Þ freely,” and thinkin 
Juſt . in N tell ui, that Men, 
by Right 2 Netw claim full Liberty of 
Philifop Nene. The Buffoon and Sneern 
are Tilt on he wrong Side the Charter, 
Thus, we may preſume; did thoſe dif 
eerning Judges argue. Their Indulgence 
to Epicurus very much countenances out 


r 


my r e 


Conjecture; for that Philoſopher even 

. adventured to determine on the Queſtion, 0 
and founded his whole Doctrine upon | 
the Deſtruction of Providence and Re- ˖ 
ligion ; yet his Retirement, his Tempe k 
rance; his Jaſtice,: his Friendſhip,” all i © 
bare Na of F SLE in the . 

| .Judg n 


78 


3 

judgment. And the Solitude of the Gar- 
den was undiſturbed, while Modeſty and 
Sobriety reſided there. 


Bur it is now high Time to ask my 
Reader's Pardon in Form, for my Digreſ- 
ſion on Virtue in the foregoing Head, 
and fof this of Publick Liberty juſt ended, 
— If they are to be adjudged Digreſ- 
ſions. For rhe Knight Errant in his 
Way to Court, to break a Lance for 
Fame and Reputation, while he ſteps 
aſide to redreſs an injured Virgin, the 
proper Office of his Order, may be aid 
to be more truly in his Way, than be- 
fore he left the Road. 


III. Now as Folly begets Knavery, 
by the moſt natural Generation; The 
Free. thinking Hiſtorian, though above 
the Reach of theſe two Weakneſſes, ſo 
largely deſcanted on, in the preceding 
Heads, yet experiencing how ſubject the 
Mind is to be tainted by them, is 
prompted by a ſtrongDeſ/re of Popularity, 
to take Advantage of this prevailing Pro- 
penſity for /ying Wonders; and to fit his 

* 10 Treat 


[ 38 ] 
Treat to the Palate of his Readers. See 
here the Source of one of thoſe Knaveries 
of the Writer, which in the beginning 

of this Diſcourſe, I aſſigned as 4 Cauſe 
-4 portentous Relations. Of this, the 
Greek Hiſtorians, were firſt and prin- 
cipally guilty; and the great Father of 
Falſhood, Herodotus, above Meaſure : 
For all thoſe monſtrous Stories, to ſome 
of which he throws in a Salyo for his 
own Credit, were but Traps, laid at an 
Olympic Entertainment, forthe Applauſe 
os of a proud and lazy People? For what a 
| Sacred Writer delivers of the Athenians 
in his Days, was always true of the Greeks 
in general ; that they ſpent their Time in 
nothing elſe ; but either to TELL or HEAR 


ſome New TG. ( 


Bor theſe Hiſtorians have not ſtopped 
| here, they have found their Account in 
piving in to every Branch of this popular 
Deluſion : So that not only the Prodi- 
gious and Supernatural, but likewiſe 


— 


— 
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| (u) Acts xvii. 21. 5 
mere 


L323 
mere human Actions are drefs'd up by 
them, in ſtrange fancied Ornaments of 
Affright and Terror; and thus delivered 
over to the ſecular Arm, as it were, in a 
SAN-BENITIT. See here a remarkable In- 
ſtance. Salluſt in his Bel. Catil. having 
given us the Conſpirators in Council, 
with the Reſult of their Debates, goes 
on in this Manner, © Fuere ea tempeſtate, 
a qu dicerent, Catilinam, oratione ha- 
« bita, cum ad jusjurandum populares 
« ſceleris ſui adigeret, humani corporis 
* ſangumem vino permixtum in pateris 
* circumtulſſe, &c. Non nullt 
* fila & hac, & mnulta preterea ex- 
* i/iimabant ab tis, qui Ciceronis invi- 
diam, que poſtea orta eſt, leniri cre- 
* debant, atrocitate ſceleris eorum, qui 
fpeenas dederant. Nobis ea res pro 
' magnitudine parum comperta eſt.” 
Now that this Story was falſe, we need 
ot doubt: For had it been otherwiſe, 
i. {ould Fulvia be ignorant of it, who had 
ſe Wo entire an Aſcendant over the moſt 
liflolute of the Gang, that was under no 
ore Reſtraints of Modeſty, than he was 
Policy, to hinder his indulging / a 
e a E 2 Woman's. 
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Woman's Curioſity in the minuteſt Par- 
ticulars? Would not ſuch a Circumſtance 
have fixed the greateſt Impreſſions of 
Horror in that Sex? and would not thoſe 
Impreſſions have been uppermoſt, while 
ſhe was making her voluntary Diſcovery 
to Cicero? Could Cicero have been ſilent 
on this Head; that Cicero, I ſay, who, in 
his Invectives againſt the Canſpirator, 
loads them with all the Guilt they were 
but imagined capable of committing? 
and to ſtrengthen all this, Salluſt con- 

| feſſes, after the moſt. exact Enquiry, he 
1 could find little to countenance the Ru- 
ST  mour;z and fo acquieſces in that ver 
probable Account of its Original ; that 

it was broached afterwards, to allay Mil: 

the Odium again Tw/ly's Adminiſtration, Wir 

But all this fair Dealing and Circum-Wot 

ſpection could not reſtrain the Greet 

Writers that copy'd after him, from 
deſerting Truth to ſerye themſelves of the 
Weakneſſes above-mentioned. Plutarci4d 
(x) and Dio Caſſius G) have both wrote 


att 


—— 


| (x) In vita G o. () Tb. Hiſt. 36. 
| | iy 0 
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of the Catiline Conſpiracy, and given 
the Tale of. this horrid Sanction, not only 
as a moſt unqueſtioned Fact, but have 
heightened. it with all the Improvements 


of a true Grecian Spirit: For whereas. 


Salluſt ſays it was reported that the Con- 
ſpirators drank human Blood mixed with 
Wine; theſe Compilers affirm it was the 
Blood of a Man or Boy (for in that Par- 
ticular only, they differ) whoſe Throat 


they cut forthe very Purpoſe. This round: 


Way of doing things, by our two Greeks, 
] muſt confeſs, appear'd to me at firſt: 
Sight, unaccountable. To ſee theſe: 
Copyiſts of After times ſo carefully gather 
up an old ſapleſs Story, to Engraff upon, 
that had been long ago rooted up, and 
thrown aſide by a great Original Writer 
of the very Age in which it firſt ſprung 
up. But our Way of conſidering it, 
cars all; and lays them ſo very open, 
hat we ſec their Drift as clearly as if they 


nad cried out in the very Words of the 


d Roman Mob-drivers, Appellamus ad 
'opulun; | | 


= © 1/2 Bur 


| 
| 
| 
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Bur though this at firſt, was no 
more in the Greek Writers, than win!. 
ing at their Reader's blind Side; yet by: 
long Habit of keeping their Eyes fhut, 
like Gera in Appian (2) they become at 
laſt, fark blind. In this Condition wa 
the groſs Body of them in the Time of 
Juvenal; and agrecably to it, muſt we 


underftand his 


— Quid vid Gracia mendax 
AupkEr in Hiſtoria, —— () 


Tor intellectual Blindneſs gives the greateſ 


Relievo to the Spirits, as the ſeeld 
Pigeon has the moſt adventurous Flights 


Ir would be endleſs to recount the 
feveral Engines, Hiſtorians of all Ages 
have invented to catch the Applauſe of 


the People, though at the Expence ol 
Truth, and juſt Compoſition, But, fot 


the Honour of the Moderns, I ſhall cx 


1 


— 


(2) Hiſt. Rom. de bell. civil. (a) Sat. 10. 
9 amine 
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amine one lately fitted up by the French 
Hiftorians, and ſet a going with un- 
common Succeſs, It is an entirely new 
Species of hiſtoric Writing, that meddles 
only with the Revolntions of a Country, 
to which the ingenious Abbot de Vertot 
has given the higheſt Reputation; (5) 


But never, fure, was any Attempt in 
Hiſtory, productive of more or greater 


Evils: The preſent Fondneſs for this 
Cheat, and its yet unſuſpected Impoſtnre, 
will excuſe my Pains, in proving how 
irregular, falſe and imperfect the Com- 
poſition is in itſelf. Secondly, how in- 
jurious it is to the Country it ſo diſ- 


members; and, Thirdly, how deſtructive 


to all juſt Hiſtory. 


TRA r this Form ſhould wonderfully 


allure common Readers, is no way 


ſtrange. The buſy, active Cataſtrophe of 


Revolutions, gives a tumultuous kind of 
Pleaſure to thoſe vulgar Minds, that 


7 — — 
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(3) By his FHiſtcire des Revolutions dans Ia: 
Rep. Romaine, 


remain 
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remain unaffeQed with the calm Scenes, 
that the ſtill and ſteady Advances of a 
well ballanced State, to ſecure its Peace, 
Power and Durability, preſent before 
them. (c) Add to this, that the Ne valu- 
tion Part, is the great Repoſitory of all 
the Stores for Aamiratiun, whoſe Pow er 
and Faſcination on the Fancy, we have 
at large examined: Whereas. the Heady 
Part affords Entertamment only for ihe 
Underſtanding, by its ſober Leſſons on 
publick Utility. This Advantage then, 
let theſe French FOO make their 
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(c) Perhaps my leaned Reader may. ur 
With the Authority of Lord Bacon, who in = 
' Dedication of his Hiftory of. Her. VII. ſeems 
to countenance 'the Revolution Writers in that 
famous Range where he ſays, that peaceable 
Times are the beſt to live in; but unſettled 
Times the'beſt'to write of: The Latin i is, Quo- 
rum alterum genus temporum uiventibus com- 
modins, alterum, ſc fer ribentibus gratius. Now he 
a pparently uſes t 
K he had as an Hiſtorian, how much that 

art of Hiltory alluted the Generality of Rea- 
ders, which to a Writer fond of Applauſe, 
would always carry, the Recommendation. of 
gratius along with it, 


beſt 


Word gratius, from the Ex- 
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beſt of; but let them at the ſame time 
confeſs, that Truth, and juſt Compoſi- 
tion is another Thing: This is to be 
meaſured by the Nature and End of 
Civil Hiſtory; its very Name, and the 
Practice of all Antiquity teaches us to 
define it @ Relation of public Actions, in 
4 continued chronological Series bet een 
any two propoſed Periods: Not a caprici. 
ous Jumping from one diſtant Fact to 
n WW another, as Fancy, ora fair Mark, directs 
„ their Courſe, The End of it is general 
t Viility; by drawing Ulcs from Exam- 
ples ; let us ſee, then, which contributes 
moſt to this End, the turbid, or the calm 
Seaſon, The Hiſtory of the Revolutions 
and Subverſions of Government can never 
afford Examples of great Uſe : The Rare- 
neſs of the Phoenomenon, and the dark 
and confuſed Faces of it, afford only 
new Evidence to the a Truth of the 
Inſtability of human Things; or at beſt 
is Phyſick to a Pcople going to run mad 
of the ſame Diſtemper; beſides, on ſeeing 
nothing but Battles and Devaſtations, 
Revolts of Towns and Provinces, the 
Struggles of Factions, and the r 
* 0 
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of Faith and Treaties; we are apt to be 
diſguſted at Society; tothink irreverently 
of it, and in time to drop all Concern 
for its Intereſts: But the Hiſtory of the 
Arts of Peace and Commerce, in which 
we find the Amendments of Laws, the 
Refinements of Manners, the Advance- 
ment of Knowledge, the Improvements 
of publick Conveniences, and the Eſta- 
bliſhment of Liberty and Power ; this 
is the Work of Uſe, and conſtant and 
univerſal Concernment : And what Man 
in his Senſes won't think that the Hiſtory 
of GEORGE THE FIRST, will be eſtecm- 
ed, to the lateſt Pofterity, as infinitely 
more ſubſervient to- all the Purpoſes of 
wiſe Policy and civil Prudence, than 
thoſe of an e a Tamerlain, or 
5 Lewis + 2 » | 


Srcodpr v, The Injury to the State 
ſo handled, is intolerable: Let us conſider 
only how Rome, the immortal City, is 
treated in the Hiſtoire des Rev. dans la 
Rep. Romaine ; in which thę Writer pro- 
felfes but to deſcribe its Imperfections. 
A noble Task: Near akin to his, who 
* 
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To ſucceed in this, was no great Difficul- 
ty; but, perhaps, the Hiſtorian might 
have been as much puzzled as the Aſtro- 
nomer, had he been obliged to pt 
delineated the dazling Glories of it. 
his kind of Hiſtory beſt Wen = 
ature. and Genius of a People, and 
feaches us to form 8 trueſt Judgment 
F a Conſtitution. Ridiculous! As if 
dne ſhould meaſure the Benefits of the 
Trent, the Severn, or the Thames, by 
he caſual Overflowing of a Summer- 
nundation: But Men are apt to run into 
jaſty Concluſions. I havemet, amongſt 
ny ingenious. Friends, with ſome, who 
yould not give themſelves the Pains to 
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wn Writers; or perhaps might think, 
cording'to the Proverb, that .it would 
ſeeking Rome in Rome; but took 
er Notions of it from this famed 


'ghttul,” as to make them conceive, 
at Rome, amidſt her Conqueſts, differed 
d more from Rome, the Aſjlum of Cut- 
roats and Ruan, than as her —_ 


firſt gave a Map of the Spots of the Sun. 


arn the Roman Conſtitution from its 


ſtory, which I underſtood were ſo 


7 
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furniſhed her with Arms and Paſſions to 


be more univerſally deſtructive to Man. 
kind. (4) But out own hard Calc in this 


regard, 

The Partiſans of this French Writer have © 
another Quarrel with the Raman Republic © 
What, ſay they, can give us a more contempti-Wf ©: 
ble Idea of a large State, than to find it moit!y 0 
govern'd by Cuſtom, to have few written Law, — 
and not ſo much as a Magna Charta to matt Fs 
and aſcertain the Boundaries of Furiſiifiion be y 
tween rare and People? This, indeed, vu n 
the Caſe, Cuſtoms, or the traditional Obſer vana i 

of the Practice of their Fore-fathers, was wht © 
directed them in their public as well as privarliif Le 
Determinations. This was appealed to in pm T. 

nouncing Sentence againſt a — when 
ue of the omar. was Moxz Majoxv! — 
0 Sa, ſpeaking of the Expulfion of Zarquin , © 
_—_ 2. Fase inſtead of _ Mutat; 00 

irgil, Paci ſque imponere Mona. k 

that, this was a Defe& in civil Policy, will f ft. 
be ſo cafily made out. Let us compare Cufol | 
and written Laws together in a few Inſtance Pet 
But as the getting the Ancients of one's Sid tv. 
is accounted Half a Victory, it won't be amil — 
firſt to fortify outſel ves with a noble Obſervation b. 
of Dio Chryſoſtom's. 'Thar the En/aoed are 1 bl 
This Paradox, ill undesſtood by M. —_ 


faulen, in whom I found it quoted, I ſul. 
endes 


mT 
Regatd, will ſhew us, Theirs: For while, 
by the Unhappine& of an Ill- ballanced 
Conſtitution, we wete frequently neceſſi - 
| Is  - - tated 


endeavour. to defend, Dio's Politicks — here 
directed principally upon Rome and her Pro- 
vinces. That at ſeal it was a Republic, and 
Conqueſts made by it, he had his Eye upon, 
is evident from hence ; Conquered Countries 
under a Monarchy, could, with no Propriety, be 
ſaid to be governed by Laws; for the Will of 
the Monarch, by the Mouth of the Lieutenant 
or Baſhaw, is the Terms of Obedience; but in 
a free State, the regular debated' Decrees of the 
Legiſlature, afford them the Benefit of fixed 
— eftabliſhed Laws. So much for the Fact. 
The Reaſon on which Dio founds his Obſerva- 
tion, may be gather'd from hence. Cuſtont 
being of the Nature of paternal Injunctions, 
traditionally delivered from Father to Son, the 
Obſervance of it by a State, muſt needs be a 
Mark of Freedom ; and coming originally from 
the reverenced Founders of their Liberty, will 
be an Encouragement and Aſſiſtance to them in 
Defence of that Bleſſing, as being the Preroga- 
tive intailed upon it: But a conquered People 
muſk pretend to none of this Diſtinelion Having, 


by their Degeneracy, loſt all Right to their 


brave Fore-tathers free Inſtitutions, their Maſters 
will, in Policy, take the Forfeiture; and the 
fixing a Conqueſt, muſt be done by giving Laws, 
that every — * them in mind - the 

ower 
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*ated in behalf of Liberty: to take the 


Field, or implore the Aid of a generous 


Protector; we know who they are 
8 | amongſt 


— 


_— 


hn — 


Power of the Victor; nothing being more dan- 
gerous than to truſt a late ſubdued People with 
ol4 Cuſtoms, that perpetually upbraid their Baſe- 
and provoke thein to revolt. | 
But now to the Point. The Wiſdom of the 
Roman Republic, in their Veneration for 
Cuſtom, and Backwardneſs to introduce yew 
written Laws, may be ſeen by the following 
Compariſon. : : | 
p 1. The Benefits of yew written Laus are 
merely confined. to the Conſequences of their 
Obſervance : But cuſtomary Laus keeping up, 28 
we obſerved above, aVeneration for the Founders, 
ge Men in the Imitation of their Virtues as 
well as Policy. To this was owing the reli- 
gious Regard, the Romans, paid to their Fore- 
fathers Memory; and, conſequently, their ad- 
hering for ſo many Ages to the Practice of the 
fame Virtues which nothing contributed more 
to deface, than the Introduction of a voluminous 
Body of new Laws over the Neck of venerable 
Cuſtom. And this their factious and ambitious 
Demagegues always made their firſt Care to pro- 
mote. | 


2. The Simplicity, Conciſeneſs and Antiquity 
of Cuſtom, give an Air of Majeſty and Immuta- 
bility, that inſpires Awe and Veneration : But 
new Laws are too apt to be Ea” 
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amongſt our Neighbours, that, for theſe 
old Diſeaſes of State long ſince remedicd; 
continue to this Day, to traduce the beſt. 
natured People upon Barth, with the 

| Iitle 


. * 
— enemas — * 2 


d fo, 8 and mutable; from whence- 
proceeds Neglect, Contempt and I | 
3. As every thing of human Inſtitution is ſub- 
to ions ; thoſe, in new Laus, 
which have ſuch, are eaſily diſcovered ; and ſo 
for the Weakneſs of one Part, all the other 
Parts, though ſound, are brought into Con- 
tempt: But ſuch Weakneſſes in a Cuſtom, for 
very obvious Reaſons, evade an Examination; 
des, a friendly Prejudice, as we ſhall ſee by- 
what follows, always! up in their Defence. 

4 But in Caſe a new Law be ferſectly equi- 
table and neceſſary, yet if the Procurers of it 
have betrayed a Conduct that confefles, By-Ends- 
and private Motives, the — — to the Gircutn- 
ſtances diſpoſe us, unreafonably indeed, to an 
Irreverence of Low Ko m0 are in- 
dulgently blind to the moſt viſible Imperfections 
of an 2 Cuſtom. If we can't ſatisfy a malicious 
ObjeRtor in the Cui bono, we can perſuade — 
ſelves, that our wiſe Fore-fathers had g 
Reaſons for what they ay and if th 
de now loſt, the Benefit will fill go along wi 
be Obſervance, though wel don't know how. 
Tis in this Manner the Roman Lawyers ſpeak 
in the Digeſts, Tit. De ratione Jegis nom inqui- 
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— 
* 
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volutioniſts. But I won't anſwer for the 


Trick (4); if not here plaid over again; 


* eorum, que conſtituunttur, inguiri nom opertet: 


the greateſt Love and Obſervance, muſt needs be 


That the Romans might have found enough 9 


| [52] 
Title of ſavage, reſtleſs, turbulent Re. 
Abbot that he was not paying his Devo- 


tions, while he thus ſacrificed the mol 
divine State that ever was. This is a ſtale 


TA ty -£©, ra 


why ſuch frequent and tragical Exclam 
tions againſt the Diviſions between 


i — Lt 


— — 


Nen omnium que a Major Rs conſlituts 
« ſunt, RATIO reddi Poreſt ; & ideo rations 


« alicquin-multa ex his que certa ſunt ſubver- 


« zuatur.” L. 1. Tit. 3. L. 20 & 21. 
F. Thoſe Laws that keep up for themſelve 


beit; but it is the moſt notorious Truth, for 
which above you ſee the Reaſons, that the 
People have ever had a ſtrong Attachment u 
old Cuſtom, and an equal Neglect of neu dr. 
4s. , | | path 
All that I wou'd conclude from hence, is this; 


reply to the Enemies of their Conftitution ; and 
we, enough to explain an ill- underſtood Obſer 
vation, That numerous Laws are a Sign of 
Aegenerate Commmity ; which is general 
thought to mean, That numerous Laws are tit 
Conſequence of debauched Manpers, when i 
Truth, They are very often the Cauſe. 
(a) See what I'ſay of Hobbes above. © © fro 


Sena Wi 


—_—. 
Senate and People? A much better 
Connoiſſeur in theſe Matters, even the 
great Machiavel aſſures us, that theſe 
very Diviſions were the Foundation and 
Security of their Greatneſs. 


— Crus m Latinum, 
Albaniq; patres, ati alte Minis Rome, 


As I truſt only to my Memory, that 
have read ſuch an Obſetvation in the 
beginning of Marluuvels Diſcorſi ſopra 
T. Livio, I have fotgot whether he 
gives his Reaſons for it: But there was 
no need; for thoſe that are the leaſt ac- 
quainted with Civil Hiſtory, muſt know, 
that the Equilibrium of Power, ſo cflen- 
tial to a free State, was kept ſteady by 
theſe Diviſions: - And when ambitious: 
Men had once found the Art of ending 
them, by cajoling the People, and: 
forming Parties within the Walls of the. 
Senate, Liberty was no more. 


TmRrDLY, The Danger to ttue Hiſtory: 
from this falſe Species, is very imminent. 
We have obſerved above, that this kind 

T1 of 


© 04-4 
of Compoſition. has a great Eclat, and 
by the Buſtle and Activity of the Scene; 
muſt become the darling Entertainment 
of the People. This then, adorned with 
all the Art that the beſt modern Hiſto- 
 rians, for ſuch I eſteem the French, att 
Maſters of, muſt needs take off thc 
Regard to general Hiſtory of the genuin: 
Compoſition; and ſo hinder the Produdti- 
on of thoſe ' we. want, and cauſe the 
Loſs of. thoſe, we have : For a great 
Genius will ſcarce employ his Time on 
an out- of faſhioned Labour; and that 
Neglect brings on Deſtruction, we att 
ſufficiently informed, by the irreparable 
Damage Antiquity has ſuſtained by that 
inſipid, ſenſcleſs Compoſition called 
Abridgment. What then muſt we ex. 
pect from this ſpirituous Impoſture; which 
perſuades the credulous Reader that the 
Soul of Hiſtory is here diſingaged from 
the unweildy, Jumpiſh Carcaſſes of 
Chronicle and Annal ; where it informs 
a more convenient Body, and better 
adapted to the Briskneſs of its Opei- 
tions? 


— 
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IV. A. SECOND knaviſp Trick to 
get off this falſe Ware (andthelaſt of the 
four general Cauſes which 1 aſſign for 
the Hiſtorians Attachment to Prodigies, 
&c;) is, when the Writer happens not to 


be enough acquainted with human Na. 


ture, or not ſufficiently inſtructed. in his 
Story: When he wants either Dextcrity 
or Information to unravel the Perplexity 
of concurrent Cauſes, and to diſcern the 
Clew that is to guide him through all 
the oblique and dark Receſſes of the 
Mind. Then, when a ſtruggling State 
receives, like Antæus, freſh Vigour from 
every Overthrow; or a ſwift Revolution 
ſtrikes the aſtoniſhed Nations as à Fire 


' jg j SLEEP: ++ #8155 i\l "31. 14 
from Heaven; then, I fay, has he re- 


courſe to Prodigres and Fortents; divine 
Declarations, that the Eſtabliſhment or 
Ruin of a Polity was fatally accelerated 
or retarded. . Thus, with the Licenſe of 
the ancient Pocts, when a Difficulty be- 
comes inexplicable, he brings in his Gad 
to conclude gracefully, and ſolye Ap- 
"OO penn” wh 


Now 
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of human Narure, and in the ſubjed 
Story, the Moderns are properly con- 
rerned ; bow they come to be ſo ſcan- 
daloufly defective as they are, in theſe 


two fundamental Qualities of a Writer, 


would be enquired into. It is remark- 
able, that anciently, the Science of 
Hiſtory was confined to Republicks; 
While the vaſt deſpotic Monarchies, con- 
temporary with thoſe free States, were 
fo barten of all Writers of this Kind, that 
at this Day the very Names of ſeveral of 
them had been unknown to us, had not 
the Republican Hiſtorians let us into ſo 
much of their Affairs as concerned them. 


| ſelves: And, indeed, this latter ſeems to 


be the juſt and natural Abode of Civil 
Hiſtory : A Tyranny, not allowing ſuffi 
cient Materials for the Compoſtion; or 
| affording only the moſt Vile and Adul. 
tetate; while it keeps the Springs of 
Action, which only can give Life and 
Vigour to the Relation, concealed in 
the Cabinet. But in free States, every 
Principal Citizen has the Truſt of the 
: | Secret. 


Noto here, the Caufe being Ighorance 
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Secret. Tacitus conſeſſes ſomething like 


this (e), and the , Rabble of aw 
Writers confirm it. Ce 


Bur now the Fortune of EE 
quite reverſed; She has changed her 
Stork, like Nature, and the beſt modern 


Performers ate all H1ISTORIOGRAPHERS 


RoraAL : The Inconveniencies conſe. 
quent on this Change, ate evidently ſeen 
in the French Writers, though the moſt 
adroit of all their Rivals 3 for being 
aſhamed to have recourſe to a ſuperna- 
tural Liſt every time they ſtick faſt; 

they do all they can to procure a. real 


Supply of n From hence it is, 


* 
— * 8 — . — 


| 60. In the W of bis grſt Book of 


Hiſtories, where, obſerving that their Hiſtorians 
h d degenetuted fince their Loſs' of Liberty, he 
ives this as one Reafon for it. — Primum in- 
citta Reip. ut aliene.” 1 believe he was fo very 
ſenſib e of this Want of ſufficient 8 | 
even in himſelf, that I take that flauntipg Dreſs 
of refined political Speculation, which he was 
the Inventor of, to ond a unt ow of 
( 1 0 Spartianus Capiroliniis, & 


that 


n 

that that Nation ſo much abounds in 
Muetuptes and privute Memoirs; where, 
frequently, to unveil one Regle Seeret, 
a Man muſt hunt through a whole 


IT Tax other great Defect ef the modern 
Hiſtotians, is their Ignoratice of human 
Nature. Tis incredible to con- 


cdeive what Paihis the Ancients took. to 


make themſelves Maſters of this Know- 

ledge, when once they had formed the 
grand Deſign of willing Civil Hiſtory. 
They underwent 'a Seties of more than 
Herculean Labour. The making them 
felves Maſtersof Languages, Logic, Rhe- 
toric, Morals, Law, and Philoſophy, 
were but the firſt Stage of theſe ancient 
Adventurers; and when Yeats had 
thoroughly matuted the Judgment, and 
Expericner, gained by Travel, had diſin- 
gaged and emlarged the Mind, they then 
da pplied themſelves to the Study of the 
beſt Models in the 4&7; till by conſtant 
Reading and Meditation; had 
formed a ſolid and ſober Syſtem vf C 


Wann Policy: k 
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Policy: And thus. ed, * n 
the ardugue. Tack. yd. + 


Bur the World is grown wiſer, wy 
our brave Country men more expeditious, 
We have Mriters for Eternity, that have 
never learnt their Elements. Whoſe 


noble Preparations of Eloquence and 
Policy are a modern News-Paper, and 
„au their Materials of Information, an 
old Chronicle. To. ſuch Accompliſh-, 
ments no Labour can be untried: And 
whether it be a /a/# ears Anna; a 
general Hiſtary ee or the 
reſent. State of all Mapkind;- it is under- 
taken with equal Confidence, and finiſh'd* - 


with equal Succeſs. But the Sa/lufts 


and the Liuys were not the Pos of 
uch compendious Studies. | | 


— „ re 
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Non his vuventus orta Parent ibus 


d Antiochum, e drum | 


Nerruen did a Raleigh or a Hyde 
row thus cheaply up to Immortality; 
| the 


(69019. -... 
the only two, our Nation has yet pro- 
duced of a true hiſtoric ' Genius, The 
firſt excelling in Grandeur and Majeſty 
of Thought, equal to the Subject he un- 
dertook (g) and the latter, for his 
comprehenſive Knowledge of Mankind, 
will for ever bear the unrivall'd Title of 

383 32,04 g £31 % : 
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(g) Obſerve his great Manner of ending the 1 

ſt Part of the Hiſtory of the World. ** By 
« 'chis which we have already ſet down, is ſeen . 
« the Beginning and End of the Three firſt P 
«, Monarchies - of the World; whereof the i © 
« Founders and, Erectors thought that they J 
« could never have ended: That of Rome, ll © 
„ which made the Fourth, was alſo at this 
« 'Time almoſt at the higheſt. We have left al 
„„ jt flouriſhing in the middle of the Field; 
« having rooted up, or cut down, all that kept 
« it from the Eyes and Admiration of the 
« World; but after ſome Continuance, it ſhall © 
begin to loſe the Beauty it had; the Storms in 
„% of Ambition ſhall beat her great Boughs and . 


Branches one againſt another; her Leaves ch 
« ſhall fall off, her Limbs wither, and a Rabble 3 
e 


„of barbarous Nations enter the Field, and 
« cut her down.” What Strength of Colouring! 4 
What Grace, what Nobleneſs of Expreſſion! Le 
With what a Majeſty does he cloſe his im- an. 
mortal Labour! It puts one in Mind of the ſo 
much admired Exit of the late famed [alias 
Singer. 


the 


* 


the- Chancellor "of human Mature (0). 

Almoſt all the feſt of our Hiſtories winr 

Life, Soul, Shape, and Body: A mere 
i. Arne 049 "1 


Hodge- 

' F % % & « > Cu ant 11 whe " . 8 
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(6) Ar 1 Thould affirm” bur own” Countty 
Writers have made further Advances in the 
Study of. human Nature than any other People, 
it would be, perhaps, at the worit, but a 1 i 
Truth; And yet our Philoſophers, tho” in their 
proper Province, can by no Means diſpute the 
oſt of Pre-eminerice with the Hiſtorian of the 
Grand  Rebetion: Herbert, and Hebbes, .:two 
preat'Names ip the Begianivg, and. Middle of 
the laſt Century; both applied themſelves with 
vaſt Labour to . he Stugy.. But the firſt with 
all his Strength, Dexterity, and enterprizing Ge- 
nius, cou'd never get clear of the ſpiney Deſarts of 
Scholaſtic Philoſophy, The other, indeed, 
once, Hroke thro? the agent Darkneſs, bu 
dazled with ſuddden Effufion f too much Light, 
in à little Time became ſtark blind. Lock went 
more cautiouſly , to work; but his Time was 
chiefly taken up in opening and clearing the 
Portal to this Study; but in that ſo nobly adorn- 
ed Structure, he has raiſed himſelfa Trinmphal 
Arch of | eternal Duration. Mr. Audiſun and 
Lord Shafrsbury now give Laws to Politeneſs, 
and their Decrees are. the Standard o. by fne 
Taſte; The former in theſe Reſearches.is ſomes 
times ſuperficial, but always beautiful and ſober ; 
the latter is more profound, but frequently 
whichſical and monſtrous. But it is the great 
F G Hyde, 


Pa 
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Hodge-podge of abortiyc Embryos, and In 


rotten Carcaſſes, kept in an unnatural 
Ferment, (which the Vulgar miſtake 
for real Life) by the. Rank Leven of 
Prodigies and Portents. Which can't 
but afford good Diverſion to the Critic, 
while he obſerves how naturally one of 
their own Fables is here mythologized 
and explained, Of a Church. nar Car. 


| Caſt yu and mw 4 fratting by the 


_ 4 


Ft, and he . that in a Koons 


lwa d 
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in the Hiſtory of the Grand Rebellion there are 
more Offences againſt the Truth of Compoſition 
than in all the beſt Greek and Roman Hiſtorians 
put together : And think it no Difficulty to 
prove that in that fingle Work there are more 
and far greater Excellencies than in the whole 
Body of 1 B mn It is, indeed, 
= only one o 1 we can glo 
White the French bead a great Namder of 
confiderable Writers of their own Hiſtory : - But 
to them we may anſwer as the Lioneſs in the 
Fable did to an ignoble Beaſt, who ſet an un- ill 
reaſonable Value on the Fruitfulneſs of her 


Womb: Tis true, I bear but one, but hy one 
is 4 Lion. 


Infla- 


4 
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AND now I am upon the State of 
Engifh Hiſtory, I can't forbear obſcry- 
ing another Inſtance of the Groſlneſs of 


Fondneſs for any abortive Manuſcript, 
that pretends but to relate to Eng/tfh Af. 
fairs ; it is bought up at a great Expence, 
and reprinted with greater. Sow, and 
alin ſbed, the Jeſt and Contempt of 
heir learned and witty Contemporaries, 
or their long dull Stories of eus and 
herr, ate become the ſerious Amuſe- 
t of our preſent Virtuoſi. Amy un · 
nformed ſenſeleſs Heap of Rubbiſh, un- 
let the Name of a Hiſtory of a Town, 
docicty, College or Province, () have 

long 


s | - 
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(i) 1 would recommend the Gentlemen 


un- | 
her I this Taſte to the Ruict of Apollo, given us 
one Y Poccalini, in his R 4 Parus . Cent. 


Jaw - 54 the ingenious, an jufteſſ 


Ceitic on the Manner of writing Hi- 
fla. G 2 ſtory 


Inflation of oy hell:fh mu, with. | 


our Taſte, and the depreſſed Condition of 
our Genius, diſcoverable in an unnatural 


— mg 
> — 
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long ſince taken from us the vety Ide: 
of a genuine Compoſition. Ever 
Monkiſh Tale, and Lye, and Miracle, 
and Ballad, are reſcued from their Duſt and 
Worms, to proclaim the Poverty of out 
Forefathers ; hoſe Nakedneſs, it ſeems, 
their pious Poſterity take great Pleaſure 
to pry into: For of all toſe Writings 
given us by the Learned Oxford Anti 
quary, there is not one hat is not a Dil- 
grace to Letters; moſt 'of them are o 
to common Senſe, and ſome cven tofſſthi 
human Nature. Vet how ſet out! how: 
trick d! how adorned! how. extolled th 


190 ion UE gol i. gi 
Nenn lruim dna nei fnprimit dl L : 
Eaudant convive. W lata manibuſ vi 


Ni (illi 
Nunc non e 2 tumulo, firm favilla, 
ob. nod vide? , % 9 i as 
8 rn. 
gory that ever ww, wrote. Amongſt oth*Manc 
Things Apollo. exprelly. forbids thaſe. ridiculo 
Hiſtories of obſcure Tow with their Mayo'W- , 
and Burgomaſters. Di pin ſotto la Pena de, 
perperua infamia, eſpreſſamente | oye nr Ms 
Foterſi per i ae hire ſcrivers hiſtorie fertico/i of 
at citta alcuna, fe ella nom ſara metropoli 47 ſtir 
ng at. Regno,.s p e 


PER ind 
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cle, PER HAPS, my Reader, in his Turn; 


and takes up the Satiriſt, and going on where 


ing Naribus indul ges. 


Di. Bur who. can forbear, when he is 
old, that hee Labours now come from 
tos the Printing Houſe erected with the Pro- 
zowfits. of CLARENDONS Hiſtory, under 


ed the Care of the ſame Editor who has 


given us a very valuable Edition of 
Livy's? Wonder not, Reader, at the 
iew of theſe Extravagancies. The hi- 
ſtoric Muſe, after much vain longing for 
a vigorous Adorer, is now fallen undet 
that Indiſpoſitiom of her Sex, ſo well 
— known by a deprav'd Appetite for Tra/b 
"Rand: Cruders. 


3 THrvs you ſee the conſtant Need the 
v0 M Maderns have of the Aid and Support 
of Prodigies. Tis a Crauab they cant 
ſtir one Step without, The Ancients 


bu indecd limped with it, out of Wanton- | 
_ neſs, 


ure Rides, ait, · G nimis uncis gy ; 


ö 
N 
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; neſs, Re or an Ill habit; and ſome. 


times, like our lazy Beggars, to get an 
Alms. But theſe real Objects of Com. 
paſſion want Nerves and native Vi. 
gour, as being, in Truth, S _ 
the very Womb. 29 ki 3.38 


* 0 \ 
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IHAVvE now ended the firſt Part of 
this Treatiſe, : which ſhews the ſeveral 
Ends and-Motives Hiſtorians of all Ages 


and Nations have had for their Attach- 


ment to falſe Miracles and Wonders. 


7 ors.» 154 8. TIL; A 


bpb tho' I have taken 0 little No 


tice of that commonly aſſigned Cauſe, 


Superſtition, 1 wou'd not — my Rea- 
det conclude that J diſcard it from any 


conſiderable Share in the Movement 


of this Machins. On the contrary, | 
know too well its Capacity-for-univer: 
ſal Sway, throughout the large Waſtes 


of Hiſtory, It runs thro' every Ordet 


of ' Hiſtorians, from the viſionary Mid- 

night Monk, to'the! ſharp-fighted,' exalt: 

ed ele, long #ack 1 15 inthe 
Wa of * * 


4 


1 * 


1 tO 95 Uo] Wort 


* = A Cue and Philoſophical | wc 


E ENQ1 UGIR X 


The KN 
„ INTO THE" 


Cauſes of Prodigies and Miracles, 
as related by Hiſtorians. 


Fi ITHERTO we ive: "me 
NH employed in tracing out the 
N Cauſes of an Evil, whoſe 
*-+ Malignity was not perceived 
while thoſe lay undiſcovered: But ſhoud 
we ſtop here, and, amidſt ſo many Ex- 
amples of Unſoundneſ and a ſick Fan- 


4 a cy. 
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cy, not produce one perfect Pattern of 
2 right and beilthful 
Work would be defective. We have 
ſhewn the great Propenſity of Hiſtorians 
of every Age to forſake the bright and 
lightſome Paths of Nature, for the Plea. 
ſure of wandering thro the gloomy Re- 
gions of Prodigies and Portents. 

« Ihant obſeuni ſola ſub nocte per umbram, 
Perg; domos Ditis vatuas, & inania 

| * (regna.” 


THE: firſt that broke this Enchant- 
ment, and diſperſed the ſhadowy Ter- 
rots, was the great Hiſtorian Sallu/tius 
Criſpus ; whole Merit will appear the 
more extraordinary, if we take à Vicw 
of the State of Hiſtory in Rome at the 
Time he began to adorn it with his 
Compoſitions; nor can ] ſuſpect that a 
ſhort Account of the Riſe and Progreſs 
of it, in that City, will be -unaccepta- 
ble to a Reader, who, loves the Hiſtory 
of the Arts, l 


\ 


 H1$STORY, 


h ment, Our 


— 


0 = © 8 


— 
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Hisronz o. all the Writings of 
Humanity, made the ſloweſt Advances 
in its Progreſs from Graretito dtalyʒ un 
the moſt haſty Return · back agaig t ce 
Boſom of her ancient Maſters (. Rome 
hadi given à Plautus and a Terence, a 
Craſſus and Antonius, long before Fi- 


ſtory had made the Promiſe - of a Viſt 


and had gloriouſly- oppoſed: prevailing 
Barbatity in a Claudian and Byetins, 
long after Her very Memory had been 
loſt amongſt them And yet notwith- 
ſtanding the backward Growth of this 
Art, it wanted neither Genius nor Mate- 
rials to quicken its Maturity: For we are 
informed that Scipio Africanus employ- 
ed his leiſure — upon Aenophon; 
and Marcus Brutus, even amidſt the 
buſy Thoughts of Death and Victory, 
gave Attention to his Favourite Poly- 
mw; ”" But thaſc mt Maſters 
- 1948 FIR" vin. alto I-14 $8 of 
F* 4 j "ES . * „7 


dk ——_— 


— 
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8400 The beſt Wb we 1 of the later 
wr 722 are from the Greek Writers. | 
(b) Vis. The Night before the Battle of 


rhei, ; every Body knows he e 
at 


176 1 

of M ankind udied the Grecian Wri. 
tings, not to learn the Hiſtorian's Art, 
but the Heros ; and valued only how a 
Battle was den, not how it; was de. 
Jeribed. So L. Lucullus, who had 
paſs d his Louth in the peaceful Em- 
ployments of the Gown, by conſtant 
Application to thoſe great Ort 

had fo well qualified himſelf in all the 
Functions of a great General (c), that 
when (ent by the Sexate againſt Ali. 
thridates and Tipranes, the Two moſt 
ſormidable Monarchs of the Earth, he ma- 
be the "ue War with a — 


: 


that Hiſtorian. Caſiubon took the Wan 
ment of all thoſe 1 r us between 
the ich and the 18th in his Edition, for that 
very Epitome which Srutus left unfiniſh'd, 
| This he ſpeaks with Confidence, in his Dedi- 
cation to Hen. IV. of France, His Reaſons for 
ſo extraordinary a Conjecture he reſerves, he 
ſays, for another Place; meaning, without 
doubt, the famous Commentary upon this 
Writer; which we find by his Letters he had 
long laboured in, and had brought to great 
Forwardneſs. It had raiſed mighty Expecta- 
tions in the Republic of Letters; but why it 
ne ver 5 d, Is well known to the Learned. 


and 


* 
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and Succeſs, as effectually to break their 
Power, and give them up an eaſy Con- 

queſt to his Suceeſſor in Command. 

While the Care of recording their im- 

mortal Actions was left to the Pontifex 
Maximus, part of whoſe Office it was 
o do this Juſtice to them (4). For 
(rom the moſt carty Times of the Re- 
t public, it had been the Cuſtom of that 
Poly Magiſtrate to make a yearly Regi- 
fer of the Civil Tranſactions. A fim- 
le unanimated Narrative, without Or- 
nament or Connexion; for Truth alone 
vas ſuppoſed to give the utmoſt Per- 


6 


g Aion to hiſtorical Compoſitions. Theſe, 
en tom their Manner, were called Annals. 
nat 


nd ſo great was the Veneration for 


\& hem, that when ſome of the more for- 
for Nrard Genius's' began to enrich their 
he {Country with Labours of this kind, the 
we orm and Name was till preſerved , 


ho they ſaw attend it all the Thcon- 
'cnicnces of an exceſſive Length. To 
his, the beſt Remedy they applied, was 


—— 


— 
— — 


and I (4) Tilly libro ſcrundb de Oratere. 


Was (HY lius Antipater, (F) and he 


* 


eee eee 
a cutt conciſe Exprefſien. And: ſo, 
Brevity, the moſt attractive Grace of 
Fiſtory, was caſually added to it; not 
as it ſelt a Beaux, but only as the de- 
cent Cover ofa Deformity.. Thus far 
was #i/tory brought on its Way by 
( Piftor, Cato and Piſo (H. The 
next of Conſequence that took it up, 


adorncd the naked Thoughts, with Or. 
naments ofic-Sublimity . and Majeſty; 
but wanting the Arts of Politeneſs, he 
cou'd only deſign Nobly, and left the 
Delicacies of Colouring to more advan- 
cd; Maſters. On this Account the An. 
cients eſteemed him the Fore-ruriner of 
SALLUST,:as Cato was of Tullh, and 
Enniu of Virgil. But his greateſt: Ho- 
nqur ariſes from the Pains the divine 
Brutus beſtowed in abridging/ him (g. 
And now; Hiſtory, bating the Rubs it 
met with in (<) (guts: mbar: n 


91 410 PLES MG) 19%} 
f. : - J. 13. 


"© U. C om to 550, 95 n Brun. 
(f)- 620. (J) lem primo de ibn (7 
Fats 4e Oratore; & in Brut. { 
% liem ad Attic. lib. 15. Fp. 8. (5) 655 
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(b) who inſtead of riſing on the laſt 


- noble Plan, fell back again into the- 
1 inſipid Languor of their Nerveleſs Fore- 


fathers; excepting theſe, I ſay, Hiſtory 
made conſtant Advances. And ſoon 
„after (2) Q. Catullus, (*) who was Col- 


y legue to Marius in his fourth Conlulate, | 
b. added ſomewhat of Purity and Polite- 
* neſs to what Antipater had only given 
„. {| Strength and Vigour, Then Fortenſius, 


Atticus, and Varro, the Three great 
„ Luminaries of the Seventh Age, all 


» tried their Talents this Way ; and yet 
n. Left Hiſtory ſo far ſhort of Perfection, 


that their common Friend Cicero inge- 
" nuouſly confeſſes, Abeſt Hiſtoria /it- 
teris noſtris — Quanquam alius, alto, 
plus habet virium, tamen quid tam exile 
quam iſti omnes. (k) In this Condition 
was the Roman Annal, when SALLusT 
aroſe. to give it the laſt Finiſhings of 1 
Art and: Genius. And tho Tally, Ceſar, 1 
and pores his Contemporaties, were if 


_ - 
* * 


« h) Jiem primo de Hegibus. 
(i) dem in Bruto. (% 650. 
( 9, De Ribs, lib. I. 


th | 
5 H pcrhap,; 
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perhaps all able to contend the Glory 
with him; yet are they now diſquali- 
fied to come into Competition. Of 
the two Firſt, the one did no mor 
than give good Rules; and the other 
only furniſhed Materials, (excellent as 
they are) for Hiſtory : And of the Third, 
the Ravages of Time and Ignorance his 
left us nothing but the Name: So that 
in every Senſe it may be (aid, 


« Criſpus Romana primus in Hiſtoria. 


He was in full Vigour at his firſt ſet- 
ting out; and like another Hercules ſub- 
dued Monſters (i. e. Prodigies) in his 
Cradle; (/) as the Story of the 9 

of Int 


— ——— 


(7) That this Hiſtory was his firſt Eſſay in 
the kind, I think, may be pretty clearly proved. 
Salluſt was born U. C. 668, — Expelled the 
Senate, 503. —--- Reſtored by Ceſar, 706. — 
Second Retirement on Cæſar's Death, yo09. — 
Died 516. —— So that he was 33 Years of Age 
when expelled. — His firſt Retreat was of; 
Years. — His ſecond of 5, and he died at 45. 
Now he tells us, his Retirement put him fir! 


upon 


E554 


line Conſpiracy may teſtify, And a 
nobler Proof of conſummate Skill was 
never given, 8 

| HERE 


K 
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upon writing Hiſtory. And nothing is more 
certain than that the Carzline and Zugurihine 
Wars were the Product of his firſt Retreat; the 
whole Tenour of thoſe two Hiſtories won't per- 
mit us to doubt it. All that can be made a 
Queſtion is, which of theſe two was wrote 
firſt ? I conceive the Catiliue, for the following 
Reaſons. 1. The Lateneſs of the Attempt, 
and the Simplicity of the Subject, made it the 
fitteſt for an Author's firſt Eſſay. 2. He ſeems 
here to write as Tacitus ſays, Recentibus odiis, 
his Choler is not yet ſubſided ; tis like Gau- 
lian's Sea, impacata quies. 3. In his Introdu- 
ction to the Catiline War, he declares he was 
but juſt entered into this new Way of Liſe, and 
after what Manner he intended to proceed in 
writing of the Roman Affairs; and in the In- 
troduction to the Zejgurihine, he ſpeaks like one 
thoroughly engaged in a Courſe of Life ; and 
complains of Detractors that ſet light by his 
Labours. 4. Nothing but a traditional Relief 
of what I contend for, cou'd have produced ſuch 
an Agreement in the Manuſcripts, and printed 
Books of this Author, to place the Bell. Car. al- 
ways firſt, when the Bell. 7ugur. was ended 48 
Tears before the other broke out. 


* Win From 
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He RE was a Criſis of ſuch Importance 
as allowed full Scope for Miracle and 


Prodigy. Here, a Roman might have 
been 


From theſe Proofs may be deduced a Coro! 
lary or Two worth obſerving. 
he firſt is a Vindication of the Proem to 
the Catiline War, from the Cenſure of the whole 
Tribe of Critics, from Quintilian to his lat 
Editor. It is condemned, firſt for having no 
Relation to the Hiſtory, and ſecondly, for being, 
out of all Proportion, too long for it. 
As to the firſt, it this Hiſtory was; as I think 
it can't be denied, the firft Fruits of his Retire- 
ment, nothing cou'd be more natural, nor even 
neceſſary, than an Apology for his Conduct, and 
new eſpouſed Reſolution; and as ſuch this In- 
troduction muſt be allowed to be a compleat 
one. As for the Length, we are to conſider 
Salluſt's Manner of writing Hiſtory; and this 
was, he tells us, — Res geſtas Populi Romani 
CARPT IM, ut quæq; memorie digna vide- 
bantur per{cribere. To cull out the nobleſt Por- 
tions of the Roman Story, as the Catiline, the 
Jugurthine, the Cimbrian War, and ſet theſe 
Jewels in a Coronet to adorn the Genius ot im- 
mortal Rome. So that this Proem is to be 
eſteemed an Introduction to the whole Collecti. 
on, rather than to the ſingle Hiſtory of the (Ca- 
riline Conſpiracy. And in this extended View, 


we 
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been well excus'd for believing all Hea- 
ven ſhou'd ſympathize with falling Rome; 


eyen tho the Sacred College, the Senate- 
Houſe, 


— — — 


—_ 


we ſee it admirably correſpond to the Dignity 
and Compaſs of his Undertaking. | 
The other Corollary is a Detection of a vul- 
gar Error, hitherto unqueſtioned. We hinted 
in the former Part of this Diſcourſe, that it was 


the Cuſtom for the ancient Hiſtorians to travel for 


thorough Information. So Polybins croſſed the 
Alps to view the Rout of Hannibal in his famous 
March to Rome. From ſuch Stories as theſe, 
[ ſuppoſe, roſe the Report that Sa//uft took a 
Voyage into Africa, the better to deſcribe the 
Marches, Counter-marches, and Encampments 
of Marius and ugurtha. I confeſs, I-always 
* this fine Tale, for Reaſons 1 
and tracing up the Author, I found it to 
the famous Perrarch, a Writer but of the 14th 
Century, who produces no Authority for it. 
The later Critics take his Word for it, and 
ſpeak of it without the leaſt Heſitation. This 
perfectly confirmed my Suſpicion, which I had 
entertained for the following Reaſon : By what 
has been ſaid above it appears that the two Hi- 
ſtories now remaining were the Product of his 
firſt Retirement of 3 Years. I ask then, Whe- 
ther it can be ſuppoſed, that when you have 
ſubtracted the neceſſary Time for compoſin 


his Mind after his Expulfion, and that for co 
3 lecting 


* OO — — — — 
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1 
Houſe, and the Forum, had not concur: 
red, as they did, to Cheriſh the Diſpoſi. 


Now, what a fine Opportunity was 
here of introducing his Story, in all the 
Blaze and Terror of anxious and diſor. 


dered Nature? With what a Sublime 


might that Flaſh of Lightning have been 


oF - i WP 


— his Materials, the Remainder be ſuff- 
cient for Two ſuch Hiſtories, and a Voyage in- 
to Africa? If Petrarch in reality had this Story 
from any older Author, -the Miſtake (for ſuch 
I don't doubt it was) might have been occafion- 
ed by Sa/luft's being afterwards in Africa in 4 
Publick Employment under Ceſar the Uſurper, 
But I rather believe it to be an 1/atian Inven- 
tion : For thoſe Writers, who, indeed, affect a 
greater Knowledge of Antiquity than the 774. 
2ontanes, don't ſtick at ſuch Trifles. What, « 
for Example, ſo common as that Story of 70, 
Chryſoſtom's delighting in. the Study of Ariſs- 
ꝓphanes; and yet Mr. Menage in the Preface to 


the ſecond Part of his Obſervations ſur la Law 


gue Francois, cells us, That the moſt ancient Au- , 
thor of it is A/dus Manucius, in his Dedica- ll - © 
tion of the Greek Comique to Daniel Clariu, < 
Indeeg, the Improbability of the Thing made 

Mr. Le Fevre ſuſpect it before, j 


brought 


k 


E 
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brought in, to grace the approaching 
Ruin, which, in the Conſulate of Cotta 
and Torquatus ſtruck off the Spires of 
the Capitol, overthrew the Images of 
the Gods and Heroes, melted down the 
brazen Tablets of their Laws, and the 
gilded Statue of the Founder of their 
City ; eſpecially when the whole Col- 
lege of the Harnſpices had agreed, that 
it ſhould ſignify the Ravages of Fire and 
Sword in a Civil and Domeſtick War > 
Then after the Conſpiracy broke our, 
Did not the Gods partake, as it were, 
in the Aſtoniſhment ? Illuminations 
were ſeen every Night in the Weſt; 

the Earth trembled, and Heaven appear. 


ed on Firc. a 


Tuus has Tully deſcribed this Scene 


of Wonders, in all the Fomp of Vanity 
and Eloquence (. 


Bur fee our Author :-Inftead of 


taking Advantage of all this Havock in 


* —— —— = 
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the Capitol, he introduces his Stoty 


with a cool Philoſophical Lecture on 


the Dignity of Human Nature. The 
Interpretation of the Haruſpices is only 
taken Notice of as it was Evidence 
againſt Lentulus; and all the reſt is 
phlegmatickly paſſed over with a © Si. 
« mul, id quod in tali re ſolet, alii por- 
% tenia atq; prodigia nuntiabant; as 


only the Mormos and Bugbears of a 


frighted Rabble. 


No, he needed none of theſe Expe- 


dients; he cou'd do his Work without 


them: For having ſo exquiſitely paint- 
ed the Degeneracy of Virtuous Rome, 
in a luxurious and oppreflive Nobleſs ; 
in a poor and debauched People ; in a 
Catilme and his lewd Companions, en- 
couraged by a Lethargic Senate, the 
far Abſence of the Arms of the State, 
and the inviting Example of late ſuc- 
ccisful Attempts againſt it; we ſee the 
ſurprizing Story reconciled at Once to 
Faith and Probability. 


BUT 
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Bur this is no more than we might 
expect from our Author's Character and 
Accompliſhments ; he had a Nobleneſs 
of Mind that made him incapable of 
impoſing on his Reader; and an Ex- 
tent of Judgment that wou'd not ſuf- 
fer a Cheat to paſs upon itſelf: Thus 
was he, by the Happineſs of a- natural 
Genius, ſecure from the Irregularities 
mentioned in the Three firſt general 
Cauſes, I above aſſigned of this Euil. 
That his profound Skill in his Profeſ- 


fon (et him above the Reach of the 


Fourth and Laſt, I ſhall now endeavour 
to prove at large; ; My Reader may, 
perhaps, remember that this fourth Cauſe 
was Ignorance of human Nature, and 
of human Actions, in which the Hiſto- 
rian is both the Bubble, and the Cheat; 
in the firſt Caſe he is apt to deceive him- 
ſelf; in the ſecond, his Reader ; and 
in both, to have Recourſe to one com- 
mon Expedient; for be aſſured, you 
hear an Oracle in the following 


Sentence, PLACET, HUMANITA= 
TIS 
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Tis ExXPERTESs, HABERE DIvI1- 
NITATIS AUCTORES ). 


tl Tux Inſtance I am about to give 
of Salluſts Knowledge of human Na. 
ture, is no inconſiderable one; you will 
find in it ſomething ſuperior to the 
niceſt Diſſection of complicated Paſſions, 
(o) or even the more comprehenſive 
_ Skill of analyzing the Conſtitution of a 
collective Body or People. So that if 
we trace Notions and Opinions thro' the 
largeſt Periods of Time, we may, I 
* after this Notice be well excuſed. 


Tat Ji ciſſitudes of humane Gran- 
dear, the Tranſlations and Revolutions 
of States and Empires, the perpetual 
Fluttuations of Powers and Dignities, 
is a Phenomenon that caught the carli- 
eſt Obſervation of Mankind. Expe- 
rience of what paſſed under their own 
Eyes, in a Life moderately extended, 


— 
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(u) Tully de Divin. I. 2. 
(o) See the latter Part of this Head. 


without 


ut 


1 
without regarding general Hiſtory, which 
is nothing but a careleſs Round of Ad- 
vancement and Abaſement, was ſuffi— 
cient to perſuade them of ſome ſtrange 
Affection in the Univerſe, that ſcem'd 
to oppole Stability, and human Pru— 
dence. Theſe Surmiſes, favourirg our 


natural Diſpoſition, for the Wonderful 
ſoon grew up into an eſtabliſhed Opt- 


nion, that all this Confuſion and Tur— 


moil was cauſed by a certain Deity, 


who envied the Proſperity of Mankind; 
who, for his Paſt! me, ſcatter'd Empires, 
over. turned Thrones, and kick d Crowns 
and Scepters from one Side of the 
Globe to the other; while Conſtancy, 
Duration, and a pure unmixed Felicity, 
were the hated Objects of his Reſent- 
ment. To this Deity they gave the 
ſeyetal Names of Nemeſis, Fortune, the 
Evil Genius, or Demon, Herodotus, 
who is always at Hand to ſupply us 


with Examples of an induſtriouſly pro- 


pogated Error f), is the firſt and moſt 


() See the | third Head of the foregoing 
Chapter, 


expreſs 
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expteſs Reporter of this ſtrange Opi. 
nion, (q) in a Letter from Amaſis King 
of Egypt, to Polycrates Tyrant of 84. 
mos, inſerted in his Hiſtory, this latter 
is congratulated with, on his good For- 
tune ; but withal told, that his unmixed 
Proſperity made him very obnoxious to 
the Reſentment of the envious Deity ; 
and therefore to avoid a total Deſtructi- 
on, he 1s adviſed to ſubmit to ſome vo- 
luntary Misfortune. But Herodotus 
went ſo far into this impious Opinion, 
as to inſinuate, in Three of Four ſevc- 
ral Places, that all the Gods were of 
an envious Nature; for which Plutarch 
juſtly accuſes him of Malignity (-), 
Plutarch, who, notwithſtanding, has 
twice ( ) avowed the Notion of an 
- envious: Demon. To this we muſt im- 
pute the Concern which Iſdore, an an- 
cient Father, tells us, was obſerved in 
the Behaviour of the famous Epaminon. 
das, after a long Train of high and un- 


__— — 


» — 


(4) Lib. 3. Hi iſtor. 

(7 hy 5 He-JeTy x. 

(Y vita Æmilij. 
interrupted 


| 
1 
( 
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interrupted Succeſſes; as likewiſe the 
fantaſtic Annual Mumping of Auguſtus 
Ceſar, when Maſter of the World (7). 
A Subject ſo fruitful of tragical Excla- 
mations, cou'd not eſcape the Poets : 
Accordingly you may ſee it touched up- 
on by Virgil in the following Lines: 


Vos quoq; Pergamee jam fas eſt parcere 
[ gent7, 
Dique Deæq; omnes quibus Oks TIrir 
[Ilium, & ingens 

GLORIA Dardaniæ. (u 


Nay what is indeed ſurprizing, even the 
Atomiſt Lacretius, whole cold Philoſo- 
phy had formerly excluded all Intenden- 
cy of a ſuperior Mind, ſtruck with the 
perpetual ſhifting Proſpe&t of human 
Dignities, betrays his Cauſe, and breaks 


out into this unexpected Confeſſion, 


(1) Suetonius in vita Aug. Cuſaris. 
() An. J. 6, 


I Uſque 


(86 ] 
Uſque adeo res hamanas Vis Aspita 
[QUE&DAM 
OBTERIT, & pulchros Faſceis [evaſ- 
[que ſecuris. (x) 


But to go thro' with aotations'of this 
Kind, wou'd be to tranſcribe from eve- 
ry Writcr of Antiquity ; in all of which 
you may diſcover frequent Traces of 
this Opinion. This only let me obſerve 
in general, that where you find a Wri- 
ter contemplating on his own Felicity, 
and immediately cortecting himſelt with 
a venta ſit ditto, an impune  dixiſſe liceat, 

or ſome fuch Humiliation, there the 
Terrors of this malicious - Deity, you 
may believe, gave his Conſcience a cruel 


Twitch. | 


Tus 1e; woted was the Opinz. 
on, when Philoſophy ſuffer'd that grand 
| Revolution {y) under the Chriſtian 


_- N 2 * a... 4a „ * 1 _ 


(x) Lib. 5. 
() Amongſt the Changes in Manners, con- 
quent on this Revolution, there is one that 
more 


- 
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Syſtem. Oa the Introdudion of which 


lo great Acceſſions were made, to the 
Empire of Truth. Of which, this was 
not 


ü 


more forcibly attracts the Moraliſts Obſerva- 
tion; which, becauſe its unaccountable Appea- 
rances receive Light only from the preſent Sub- 
jet, we ſhall adventure here to mention. Art- 
/otle, in that Part of his R#etorics, where he 
treats of Charafers, remarks that the Men he 
calls evruyeis or the Fortunate, amid(t ſeveral 
bad Qualities, had one that made amends for 
all, they being generally er, levers of Gor. 
And that Misfortunes made all the Atheills, 
even. amongſt the Philoſophers, in the Pagan 
World, will be allowed by the Knowing in An- 
tiquity; witneſs the Extravagance of the fa- 
mous Diagoras: Now nothing is more certain 
than' that the Caſe, generally ſpeaking, is the 
direct Reverſe in Chriſtendom. An undiſturbed 
Affluence is at preſent the rankeſt Soil of Im- 
piety ; and Affliction the hopeſulle{t Seaſon 
for caſting in the Seeds of Religion. This 
Riddle can only. be explained by what is ob- 
ſerved above of the prevailing Notion of an en- 
vous Deity, and the Overthrow of it by Chri- 
ſtianity. While that Opinion was held ortho- 
dox, who ſo apt to cheriſh it, as the Man in 
Adverſity? The i Principle was ſoon believed 
Us prevailing one. And the Tranſition from a 
44 Deity, to none at all, was very eaſy ; eſpe- 
Aly with Men fo apt to call the Adminiſtra- 

2 tion 


| 
1 
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not the leaſt Part, that his Opinion loſt 
all its Credit; for acquiring juſt Ideas 


of the Deity that monſtrons Error pre. 
ſently vaniſhed, 
| Bur 


—_— * 
— 


tion of Providence to account, on every crols 
Look in the Moral World. A Pick-pocket 
cou'd not eſcape by a reſolute Denial, but the 


Sufferer was preſently at his 


— Audis 
Puppiter hæc, nec labra moves, cum mittere vi. 
| [cen 


| Debueras, vel marmorens, vel a:nens? aut cut 


In Carbone tuo charta pia tura ſoluta 


| PONlIMUS, mommm 


But the Man at eaſe in his Condition, with a 
Temper ſmooth and unruffled, wou'd naturally 
be on the excuſing Side. He wou'd {till be in- 
venting ſomething, like Eliphas, the Temanit? 
in Job, right or wrong to ſoften untoward 


Appearances, and ſtrive to perſuade himſe 
thatevery Thing in the main was right, anc 


pretty much as it ſhould be: Beſides, his 1 

tereſt was concerned that Things ſhou'd go o 
as they had done; his Pride was MAlatter'd | 
believing they had proceeded with the utmoſt 
Wiſdom, and his Gratitude engaged to love and 
venerate his Benefactor; but now we are alt 

gether in another Management, Chriſtianity 


0 [ 89 | 


e. BuT' the Defeat of a falſe Hypothe- 

ſes, was but a ſmall Part of our Advan- 
7 rages ; we were greatly aſliſted in erect- 

ing the true, by unfolding that grand 
— Myſtery of the Corruption of our Na- 
of ture; which, if ſoberly attended to, 
ket M wou'd have led to the Diſcovery, that 
te ¶ Humanity is the only Cauſe of human 


Viciſſitudes. 


* 


as we ſay above, has given us juſter Notions of 
tne Deity; and aſſured us, that Misfortunes 
are the kind and tender Corrections of a Fa- 
ther to wean us from Paſſions inconfiltent with 
n aur Profeſſion, and to exerciſe us in the Pra- 

tice of the moſt heroic Virtues. Again, our 
Religion enjoins a Behaviour to Men in Proſpe- 
tity, ſo oppoſite to their carnal Appetites and 
Paſſions, that it is no Wonder that the Thought- 
eſs and Corrupt amongſt the Rich ſhou'd 
ſtruggle to withdraw themſelves from thoſe 


of Things, wou'd debarr them of Pleaſures 
which both Wealth and Nature deſigned for 
Wihem, This, I preſume, may tolerably account 
for theſe different CharaRers of the World in 
theſe two diftant Periods. | 


I 3; ͥ 


Obligations, which, in their debauch'd Senſe 
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| Lex us ſee then what Advances 
ſome Chriſtian Philoſophers have made 
under this holy Diſcipime. Why, true 
to that Love of Falſhood, ſo particu- 
larly explained in the firſt Part of this 
Diſcourſe, inſtead of embracing Truth 
that now came open and unveiled to 
meet them, they fell back into a more 


enormous Error, than that they had 
been forced to forlake. 


THEY picked up, out of the Dots- 
ges of Aſtrology, an Opinion that al 
ſublunary Affairs were at the Mercy o 
the vatious Conjunctions and Revolu- 
tions of the Stars and Planets; and ac 
cording to their benign or malignant 
Aſpects, States and civil Dignities, Re 
ligions and general Opinions, were pro- 
pagated or overthrown, This Notion 
ſpread greatly at the Reſtoration o 
Learning in the Veſt, and was muc 
befriended by rhe ableſt Philoſopher 
and Phyſicians bf that Time; but ſince 
it has been very much on the Decline 
and has itſelf felt the Rage of * 

5 tho 
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thoſe adverſe Conſtellations. The laſt 
Man of Conſequence beſotted with it 
was Mr. Bayle, if we credit the Author 
De la vie & les ſentimens de Lucilio 
Vanini (2). Thus we ſee it was a DE- 
MON that poſſeſſed Men on this Sub- 


je, before Chriſtianity ; but diſappear- 


ing at the Dawn of 'that new Light, 


and the Mind new ſwept and garniſhed, 


like the Man's in the Parable, ſoon ad- 
mitted ſeven other Spirits (a) more 
wicked than the former, and its laſt 
State was worſe than the firſt (b). 


BUT to return to the Age of Sallu/t, 
in which the demoniac Hypothelis was 
generally received and acknowledged. 
This did not ſatisfy our Hiſtorian 3 he 
ſuſpected they made a Myſtery where 
there was none; that they rambled a- 
broad for what was only to be found 
within: And therefore he refuſed to 
acquieſcc in the general Determination; 


4 


- 
»— 
. 


(>) Pag. 174. 
(a) The Seven Planets. 


(b) Mat. xii. 43. 
but 
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but wou'd examine tho Cauſe anew, 
And ſurely the good Hiſtorian is the fit- 
teſt for an Enquiry of this Kind. The 
Philoſopher and he both profeſs to inve- 
ſtigate human Nature, but which uſes 
the moſt probable Means of Success, 
may be cafily underſtood by reflecting 
on their different Attachments. The 
Hiſtorian, having no eſpouſed Hy pothe- 
ſes, or Party Opinions to biaſs him, 
forms his judgment of Nature only from 
the ſimple Contemplation of her Acti- 
ons; follows where ever ſhe leads; and 
is bounded only within the Limits of 
her Operations: While the Philoſopher 
buſies himſelf in accommodating all her 
Appearances to the Principles of a 
School of which he has ſworn himſelf 
a Sectator; and can conſider her in no 
other, nor different Capacity, than what 
his Maſter has aſſigned to her. In ſhort, 
the Hiſtorian has here the very ſame Ad- 
vantages over the moral Philoſopher, 
that the Experimental Naturaliſt has 
over the Ariſtotelian, in Phyſic. And 
our Author's Succeſs fully proves it; 
for he ſoon found the current Philoſo- 


phy 


1 
phy on this Head, groundleſs, and far 
beſide the Mark; which the Ignorance 
of our Domeſtick State ſet a Rambling 
after Foreign Cauſes, while both the 
Evil and the Remedy were in our own 
Hands: So that he ſcruples not to at- 
firm, © That in this fantaſtic Farce of 
„ Life, in which the Scene is ever 
« changing and inconſtant, the whole 
« Machinery is of Human Direction; 
% and the Mind the only Choragus of 
© the Entertainment; that the Abuſe 
« of the rational Faculty leads up this 
« Confuſion more irremediable than 
« Bays's Dance; and that a Reform in 
« it, to a conſtant regular Tenour, 
« wou'd reduce every Thing again into 
« a ſteady Poſture of Harmony and 
* Order. That to ſay the Mind is the 
© Slave of Chance or Deſtiny is falſe; 
* that ſhe herſelf is the ſole Director and 


Diſpoſer of human Affairs; and that to 


4 draw in a ſuperior Agent to bear the 
% Blame, is only a Cover for our Levities, 
% our Vices, or our Ignorance. That 
6e Virtue in public Concerns, is omnipo- 
tent, and that Vice is the evil Genius, 

or 
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& or Demon, that throws the World off the 


coverics (taking along with it the Cir. 
cumſtances of Time and Prejudice when 
our Author made it) that none but the 
moſt conſummate Genius 'con'd hit up- 
on; and yet when divulged, every Man 
thinks himſelf equal to; but I choſe 
this Inſtance of our Authors Knowledge 


f 1 


» [4 
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(S) Quo fi regum atque inperatorum animi 
virtus in Pace ita ut in bello valeret, æquabilius 
atque conftautius ſeſe res humane haberent, 
Neque aliud alio ferri, neque mutari ac miſceri 
07114 cerneres. — Ita imporium ſemper ad 
optimum quemq; a minus bono, transfertur: In- 
trod. in bell. Cat. Falſo queritur de natura ſua, 
genus humanum, quod imbecilla —— Forte Po- 
tius quam virtute regatur. Dux atq; impera- 
tor vitæ mortalium animus eſt: qui ub: ad glo- 
riam virtutis via graſſatur ahunde follens- f0: 
. renſque — neque fortuna eget — ubi per ſocor- 

diam virvs, tempus, ingemum defluxere, nature 
infirmitas uke, Quo ſi hominibus \bont- 
rum rerum tanta cura eſſet quanto ſtudio attens, 
ac n hil profutura, multumque etiam periculo- 
ſa fetunt; Req; regerontur magis quam Tegerent 
caſus — amimus rector Inman generis, agit 
atque habet cuncta, neque ipſe habetur. Intr. in 
Bell. Jug. 4 5 SY + <4 bas 


i 1 
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“ Hinges (c).“ This is one of thoſe Dil: 


of 


L971 
of Nature, not ſo much for its Great- 
nels, as tor its Oppoſiteneſs to our Sub- 


jet, For my judicious Reader will ob- 


the eva Genius lay hard upon it. Did 
a debauch'd — ſell their Liberty for 
Song 2 The Envious Deity made the 


lmiſter kicked back to his original 
Dunghill > O the malicious Demon! 


Mloſppher. . 


— his fog; ſuch other Inſtan- 
s of our Author's profound Know- 
dge of our Nature, that might be 
en, one wou'd wonder to ſee a 


lr. de St. Euremond, ſearchipg for 
mething extraordinary in this Way, 
that celebrated Strifture in the Cha- 


＋ ter of Cataline, alieni appetens, ſui 
ius. Here, (ſays that Critic) is 
&« diſcoyered 


ſerve; that this Opiuion of an Exvuiaus 
Deity was an inexhauſlible Reſetrvoir- 
of Prodigies and Portents. Was an 
unwieldy Empire tottering into Ruins! 


bargain. - Was an inſolent over. grown 


nd all this, by an Opinion, that not 
ly Ree the Mob, bat ſatisfied tha a 


Vriter of ſo great Reputation, as is 


_ —— 


a 
« diſcovered a Contrariety in human 
Nature, that eſcapes the ordinary 
« Rank of Hiſtorians. Had Plutarch 
« deſcribed Catiline, he had either 
«< drawn him covetous or profuſe; that 
ce alient appetens, ſui profuſus, was 2. 
ct hove his Reach; he could never have 
< reconciled thoſe Contrarieties which  ; 
e« Salluſt has ſo well explained (a) t 
But after all, where's the Uncom mon- Ir 
neſs or ſeeming Contradiction in this x 
Character, that it ſhould eſcape the n 
Notice of all but refined Thinkers, ot v 
be reſerved for their Explanation? AF 5 
plain Moraliſt wou d tell you the Thing C 
could ſcarce be otherwiſe. - A laſting G 
Prodigality muſt have proportion'd Sup Y 
| plies. To keep in Motion the Mi » 
chine of Luxury, the Wheels that work m 
mward muſt have as conſtant and ſtron m 
a Courſe, as thoſe, whoſe Turn an 
Efficacy are outwardly directed. Whic 
may be well enough compared to or 


—_ 


(%) Vid, Oeuvres meldes. Tom. 2. Tudgn 
fur Seneque, Plutarque & Petrone, 


- 


of thoſe hotrid Eruptions in the Nor- 
thern Scas, which Voyagers tell us is 
perpetually difgorging its Entrails, and 

is always attended at a ſmall Diſtance, 
by 'a fatal Vortex that with equal Ce- 
lerity ſwallows down every thing with- 
in its Reach. But Salluſt, conſum- 


mate Maſter, underſtood the Paſſions 
at another Rate. He is ſo far from 


thinking this a Rarity of Temper, that 
required an uncommon Reach to ex- 
plain, that a few Paragraphs after, hc 
makes it the general Character of the 
whole Roman Nobility, Sus parvi 
pendere, aliena cupere. Indeed had the 
Character been inverted to that of 
Galba's in Tacitus, (e) Pecuniæ aliæ 
NON appetens, ſue parcus, St. Evre- 


mond wou d have had Reaſon. And we 


might have admired in it an Uncom- 
monneſs, not a little ſurprizing, i 


Bur this Frenchman's Manner of 
criticiſing, puts me in Mind of a very 


— — 


pn” AI — 


Lib, 1. Hiſor, Y 
(e) 5. 1, Hiſt jult 


.+ ol 
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juſt Remark of one of his- Country. 
men (JF), as I found it in Baz{let's fiſt 
Vol. of the Jugemens de Sgavans, which 
I here tranſlate. © The Critics on other 
« Men's Writings may. be divided into 
« two different Claſſes: The one ap- 
« ply themſelves. to Things only, the 
ce Other to the Manner; and ſo are both 
4 ſubject to contrary Defects. The 
4 firſt attain a thorough Knowledge of 
Things, but have a very groſs Taſte 
cc of the Manner; the other indeed 
« judge with Refinement and Delicacy 
« of the Manner, but have a very ſu- 
« perficial Diſcernment of Things. The 
© former Defc@ is common to. Writers 
« in Retirement, and the latter to 
«* thoſe, who live in the World, as be- 
« ing more concerned to pleaſe than 
« inſtru.” My intelligent Reader will 
eaſily ſee to which Clals St. Evremond 
belongs. 


* * 


IF ) M. Nicole, de P Hucation au Prince, 
Prim. Tar. 


Bur 
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Bur to proceed — 


Il. W = come now to the Inſtance I | 
promiſed to give of our Author's Know- . 
ledge of Facts; the other grand Secu- | 
rity againſt ſupernatural Relations. In | 
this is ſeen the Perfection of Hiſtoric 
Art; which conſiſts as well in the Me- A 
thod of telling, as in the Knowledge of 
I what is fit and neceſſary to be told. The | 
tue Secret of this Skill Salluſt diſco- 4 
ers in the following Paſſage of his In- | 
troduction to the Catiline Conſpiracy 
(g). Imprimis Arduum videtur res ge. 
as ſeribere : primum, quod fatits ditia 
int exequanaa : dehinc, quia plerique, 


— — 


(2) I take it to be a Matter of the greateſt | 
' [ifficulty to write Hiſtory, Firſt, becauſe the | 

tile is to equal the Subject; and ſecondly be- | 
aſe it happens for the moſt Part, that when 
ou condemn criminal Actions, you are ſuſpect- 
dof Malevolence and Ill-will; and when you 
elebrate a great and virtuous Character, ſo 
| nuch of it as your Reader thinks within his 
ö un Sphere, may paſs, bur down goes all the 
t for Hyperbole and Fable. | 


| K 2 que 
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two Reaſons for the Difficulty of writ. 


| Inſtance of our Author's Skill, and con. 
| rains a Precept not well underſtood, | 


r 
que delicta reprebenderis male volentia 
& invidia ditta putant : ubi de magna I 
wirtute atque gloria bonorum memores, It 
que ſibi. quiſque facilia factu putat, 
£quo animo atcipit : ſupra ea, velui n 
fata pro falſis ducit. Here he gives} ] 

ut 


ing Hiſtory ; the firſt relates to the 
Manner of telling, and is not immedi. 
ately to our Subject: But as it is a fine 


ſhall adventure in a few Words to ex. 
plain it. 4 


| Ws are to underſtand then by the 
Dit ions equalling the Story, not on! 
that in general, Hiſtory requires a pe 


culiar Majeſty and Gravity of Stile pec 


ſuitable to the Relation of public Tranſſican 
actions; but likewiſe that to each diff vo- 
ferent Part of Hiſtory there is a propoſſspe 
tioned Language adapted. So the Rihher 


and firſt Progreſs of an Infant StaYkg; 


ſhou'd be deſcribed in Language as ſimſſthat 
ple and unadorned, as are its Mannen Iduir 
while the large Acceſſions of Arts anfthis 

Empiqſi in 
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14 Empite muſt be painted in all the Ele- 
14 gance and Sublimity that accompanies 
es, } thoſe flouriſhing Periods. Again, the 
20, Conſultations of the Cabinet, the A- 
ti mendment of Laws, the Security of 
ves Traffick wou d be explained with the 
rit- ¶ utmoſt Weight and Gravity; while in 
he I the Motions of Armies, the Inſurrecti- 
di · ¶ ons of Provinces, and the Torrent of 
ine lnvaſtons, the Stile muſt be reverſed, 
on. and the ſharper End applied to provoke 
I, Head animate the Narration with all the 
er Pomp, Vivacity, and Fire, neceſſary to 
bring up the ſwelling Scene before the 
9 the Reader, But amidſt all this 
of Stile, there is an Unity ſtill 
4 be preſerved. The hiftoric Stile 
for all that, has its proper Genius and 
peculiar Character; and when a Critic 
an eaſily diſcoyer this, in the Ground- 
work, thro' all the various and diſtin 
Species, which we above mentioned, 
hen it is that the Stile has attained Per- 
fection. For Inſtance we have obſerved 
hat Hiſtory, as the Subject differs, re- 
quires a Stile more or leſs Figurative; 
Fus makes the Variety; but then there 
"Js in general a certain appropriated Tem- 
K 3 perature 


R ce 


———— — — — — 
. — 
- 


. perature in the Figures, which muſt 
always reign thro out the Hiſtoric Die. 


in Explanation of the firſt Nan. 
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tion, and this makes its Note or Cha 
racter of Unity. So much by the Bye, 


THE ſecond Reaſon concerns the 
Matter of the Story, and conſequently 
is the Subject of our Enquiry, con- 
cerning our Author's true Knowledge « 
Facts. But, unhappily for the Critics 
1 is not eaſy to get at the true Senſe o 

Lou ſhall hear what A. Gellius, the 
molt renowned of the ancient Gram. 
marians, who has wrote a profeſſed 
Critic on it, thinks of the Matter. 
And the rather, becauſe his Diſſertation 
is, for ought I know, the Sum of every 
thing yet advanced in Explanation and 


Defence of it. Notes Attice, |. 4. 
Cc. 15. © Elegantia orationis Sal luſſi 


« yerborumque facundia & novand 


4 ſtudium cum multa prorſus invidia 


% fuit : multique non mediocri inge- 
« nĩo viri conati ſunt reprehendere ple -· 


BD, raque & obtrectare. In quibus plura 
4 inſcite aut maligne vellicant: 
nulla tamen videri poſſunt non indig: 


o —_—— —— — —— ̃ ꝝ ꝙf— — — — — —— = — — 


non 


4 Na 
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« na teprehenſione. Quale illud in Ca. 
ce tilinæ hiſtoria repertum eſt; quod ha- 
« beat eam ſpeciem, quaſi parum at. 
te tente dictum. Verba Salluſtii hæc 
„ ſunt.” Ac mibi quidem, tametſi 
handquaquam par gloria ſequatur ſcrip- 
torem & auttorem rerum, tamen impri. 
mis ARDUUM viaetur res geſtas 
Feribere. Primum, quod facta dictis 
exequanda ſunt dein, quod plerique, 
que delicta reprehenderts malivolentia & 
inuidia dicta putant.. Ubi de magna 
virtute atque gloria bonorum memores ; 
que ſibi quiſque facilia fallu putat, 


£quo animo accipit: ſupra ; veluti fitta 


pro falſis ducit. © Propoſuit, inquiunt, 


«. diturum cauſas, quam obrem videa- 
ce tur eſſe ARDUUM res geſtas ſcribere: 
4 atque ibi non primum cauſam, ſed 
&« querelas dicit. Non enim cauſa vide- 
te ti debet, cur hiſtoriæ opus Arduum ſit, 
te quod ii, qui legunt, aut iniquè inter- 
« pretantur quæ ſcripta ſunt, aut vera 
e efle non ctedunt. Obnoxiam quippe 


& objectam falſis exiſtimationibus 
« cam rem dicendam magis aiunt quam 


. Arduam. Quia, quod Arpuvm eſt 


a © 


* — 
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« ſuĩ opetis difficultate, eſt Arpuv, 
© non opinionis alienæ ertoribus. Hæc 
« illi malivoli reprehenſores dicunt. 
„ Sed, Arduum, Salluſtius non pro 
« difficili tantum ; ſed pro eo quoque 
« ponit, quod Græci AYEXEPE'S 
« aut XAAETIO'N appellant : quod 
« eſt tum difficile, tum moleſtum quo- 
que & incommodum & intrectabile. 
«& Quorum verborum ſignificatio a ſen- 
e tentia Salluſtii ſupra ſcripta non ab- 
. horret. Hear him in Enghifp,  — 
«In this Place,, (ay the ſurers) 
ce Salluſt propoſes to ſpeak of the Cau- 
« ſes that make writing Hiſtory diffi. 
« cult. And inſtead of a Cauſe, he 
« puts us off with a Complaint. For 
„how can that be a Cauſe, that the 
« writing Hiſtory is difficult, that thoſe 
<« who read it paſs a perverſe Judgment 
4 on it ? Surely (ſay they) Salluſt 
« ſhould rather have ſaid, that Hiſtory, 
„% when wrote, was obnoxious to the 
<« Cenſure of unequal. Judges, than 
„ that there was a Difficulty in writing 
« jt. For the Difficulty of writing 
proceeds from the Nature of the 
5 ſy oh « Work 


„„er ee 
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« Work itſelf, not from the falſe Tafte 
« of its Readers. Thus do theſe male- 
c volous Cavillers object to the Accu- 
„ racy of the ſecond Part of this Pe- 
« riod; but, by their leave, Salluſt 
te does not uſe the Word Arduum 
« in the mere Senſe of Dzficult, but 
% wou'd have it ſignify what the Greeks 


4 underſtand by their Foyer; or x- 


« 75, Which do not ſo properly ſignify 
« difficult, as -troubteſome, vexations, 
& &c. which is to the Purpoſe.” This 
is the Sum of the Accuſer's Charge, 
and A. Gelliuss Defence. You ſee, he 


hopes to ſet all right, without going out 


of his own Way, by the mere Force 
of a Greek Word. But his Solution 
is by no means ſatisfactory. 

1. IT is contrary to all the Rules of 
Logic, and good writing, where a ſingle 
Propoſition is ſupported by two Reaſons, 
for the Attribute of that Propoſition, to 
bear one Senſe when joined to the firſt 
Reaſon, and another, when joined-to the 
ſecond. And yet this is what A. Gellius 


wou'd have. For tis agreed on all 
Hands, that the Attribute Arauum 


when 
taken 
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taken along with the firſt Reaſon, quod 
factis ditja ſunt exequanda, ſignifies 
difficult to be performed ; and yet 
wou'd he have the ſame Attribute when 
applied to the other Reaſon, debinc 
_ quia, Oc. ſignify ſomething that gives 
Uneaſmeſs in the Performance. 
2. IT is contrary to the true Uſe, 
and , Genius of Language, for the 
ſame Word in the ſame Sentence to 
bear above one prcciſe Signification. 
| Indeed it became neceſſary for the 
avoiding an invconvenient multiply» 
| ing of Words, frequently to aſſign 
| to one Term two or more Sets of 
| Ideas; but then it never was to bear 
above one of thoſe Combinations at a r 
Time, as occaſional Uſe requited; and 
the Tour of the Period, for the moſt P, 
Part, eaſily led to the Signification; tho ſh), 
ſometimes even with all the Circum- Bus 
ſpection that the Regard to. this Rule 
exacts, the Inconveniencies of Ambi- Wc: 
guity cannot be avoided. What then Bet 
cou'd be the Conſequences, if a ſingle 
Word was allowed to bear above one 


Signification in the ſame Sentence? J 


— . . And ,, 


a » 7 A 
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3. BuT the Word Arduus in the 
beſt Latin Writers is, I think, always 


uſed to expreſs: the Idea of ſamerhimg 


bard to be performed, [difficilis] 3 and 


not of what gives Pain and Vexation 
to the Performer, [ moleſtus, incommo- 
dus] as A. Gellius wou d have it in Sal. 


es ſecond Reaſon to ſignify ; tho 


is true dv and yarn are com- 
zonly uſed in both Senſes. But ad- 
mitting that Arduus may be found by 


ater Signification, yet it certainly be- 
ng extremely rare, Salluſt, we may be 
onfident, wou d never admit that Uſe 
f the Word ; 1ſt; Becauſe, by the 
onfeſlion of A. Gellius himſelf, he was 
Proprietatum in verbis retinentiſſimus; 


us his Senſe, he wou'd have explain- 
| himſelf by importunus, the proper 
Word that marks that Idea; as where 
lays, Vi quidem regere patriam —— 


2 


% Nett. Att. J. 10. c. 20. 


hance in a Claſſic Writer to bear the 


) and therefore had he intended A. Gl. 


impor- | 


. 
|; 
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importunum of (i. 2dly,. Becauſe 
none knew better than he, that the hi- 
ſtoric Stile requires (as the younger 
Pliny expreſſes it) Tan ex medio petita 
H. By which is not to be underſtood, 
as Plinys Commentators: imagine, the 
Language of the Mob; but only Words 
of the moſt determinate Signification, 
as thoſe in common Ule generally are. 
For Hiſtory being, of all Writings, of 
the moſt univerſal Concernment, ſhou'd, 
moſt of all, labour at Perſpieuity. So 
that, beſides its Clearneſs, it had no- 
thing in common with the vulgar Stile. 
This the polite Pliny well knew; for 


complimenting a Friend, who had un- 
dertaken to write of the Dacic War, 


he has almoſt tranſcribed from Salluſt 

the firſt Part of this famous Paſſage.— 

* Una ſed maxima difficultas, quod 
« hæc gallen I dicendo Ardu: 
<< um.“ (). | 


N - 
F 4 1 # — 
a * _ : 4 
- d WL ES AS \ | 
6 . 


(i i) Bell. le, 1 fra. 

(&) Lib, 5. Ep. 8 

U) Lien & Er. ” 
5 HITHERTO 
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HxITHERTO we ſee theſe maleus- 
lous Critics keep their Ground, and not- 
withſtanding the Attacks of our Gram- 
marian," poor Sa//uft tilt lies at their 
be © Mercy. The Truth is, his Caſe is be. 
ds © yond the Remedy of Etymologies and 
n, || Lexicons. We muſt have Recourſe to 
re. the Funds of good Senſe to diſembaraſs 
of our Hiſtorian i. And the Accuſation 
d, ¶ againſt him is not trivial : For if where 
So he profeſſes (as he does here) to give 
o· ¶ two Cauſes of the Difficulty of writing 
le. Hiſtory, he gives but one, and, for the 
or other, ſlurs us off with a bare Com- 
plaint, this is certainly being guilty, in 
a very high Degree, of Inaccuracy and 


9 , „ vy * p 
* ; 
* * 


(m) Reaſoning was not A. Gellius's Fort. 
zu- This is not. the only Place where he attempts 
Things beyond his Reach. Witneſs the Defence | 
of Fpicurus againſt Plutarch; from which it 
appears he did not underſtand the State of the 
Oreftion. See Noct. Att. I. 2. c. 65 and Mure- 
ss Var. Lect. J. 11. c. 16. Beſides how un- 
reaſonably fond he is, of forced and ſtrained 
Interpretations of Words, (as here) we have an 
luſtance in his Defence of Virgil, l. 2. c. 6. 


10 109 L i Im- . 
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Impropriety; but ſure on a nearer In- 
ſpection we ſhall find our Author above 
Faults of ſo common an Alloy. We 
ſee him then complaining of the Dith- 
culty of compoſing a juſt Hiſtory, and 
aſſigning the two chief Reaſons of it. 
But what has made his ſecond Reaſon 
appear none, and has given ſo much 
Trouble and Perplexity to the Critics, 
I humbly preſume is this; Salluſt, by a 
very uſual Way of writing, has put the 
Effect tor the Cauſe. Give me leave to 
explain my ſelf. — If we enquire into 
the Cauſe of the People's wrong Judg.. 
ment, or Miſinterpretation of the Wri- 
ter, here complained of, we ſhall find it 
to ariſe from the Imperfection of the 
Writing. For it is evident from the 
Turn of our Author's Obſervation on 
their running into the two different Ex- 
tremes, by accuſing of Malevolence or 
Flattery, that their Judgment was erro- 
neous merely, and not perverſe. We 
| ſhall find it, I ſay, to ariſe from the 
Defeats of the Compoſition, Either 
whcn the Hiſtorian knows not how to 


give a juſt Form to * Narration; to 
connect 
8 


Im 
connect concurrent Circumſtances; to 
« ſhew the Dependance of the Parts on 
e © cach other, and in what Order they 
j. ought to ſtand ; Or when being igno- 
d nnt of the Character of the Paſſions, 
t. be cannot penetrate into the true Cha- 
n N::ter of the Actors; when he wants 
Nhe Dexterity to unravel the caſual En- 
„ Janglements of perplexed Intereſts ; and 
a ices not how contrary Tempers operate 
je Jon each other, and what Conſequences 
o they produce, Theſe are the Judices 
o chat direct us in our Way, meet our 
* Enquiries, and make our Travels in 
1. Ihigory pleaſant and expeditious. But 
it Jheſe being wanting or miſplaced, we 
je ire preſently involved in Error, we 
je rope our Way in the dark, we quar- 
n Nel with our Guide, and at length termi» 
nate our Ramblings in a Bog. 


„ | To the Purpoſe. When J read in 
Suetonius the monſtrous Debaucheries 
of Tiberius, the infernal Cruelty of Nero, 
nd the brutiſh Supineneſs of Claudius, 
ranged under the diſtin Heads of 


0 
o Chapter and common Place, without 
4 


WL 3 Order 
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Order of Time, Probability of Cir- 
cumſtance, or the oppoſite Marks of 7 
growing Degeneracy ; nothing appears 
more averſe to our natural Conceptions, 
to Truth or Likelihood. And yeah 2 
theſe very miſcreated Paſſions, when 
diſſected by the skilful Hand of Tacitus, 
and the various Humours and Sources B 


of the purulent Matter traced out and 


deſcribed, ſtand free of all Suſpicion, 
and eaſily reconcile nnen to our 
WR 


O ux Author's Reaſoning then when 
diſinveloped, and drawn out into Syl- 
logiſm, diſcovers all the Juſtneſs of Pro- 

portion, and ſtands thus. B 


1. Wuxxx the Readers make a wrong T 
Judgment, the Hiſtorian miſſes his 
End, (Which is mme 


Bur they will make a wrong Tudg: 
ment (as we have proved above) 
Where the Story is not wrote up in 
the er we umme 


TukRE 


ir- 

of 
Ars 
NS, 


yet 
Ven 


Ces 


nd 


E. 


Buti it is is neceſſary to remove it. 
THERE: 
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THEREFORE where it isnot ſo wrote 
up, the Hiſtorian miſſes his End, 


2. To miſs his End argues the groſſeſt 
Imperfection. 


BuT (in the above Inſtance) this End 
is miſled, 


Ti nvon k ſuch a Work is groſly 
imperfect. - 


3. IT is necctity for a Writer to re- 
move grols Wr 114 


TH this i 2 groſs imperfection. 


T HEREFORE it is neceſſary to remove 


this. 


4. To remove it is very difficult, (as 


we ſufficiently prove where we de- 
ſcribe above, the Manner of form- 


ing the Narration.) 


L 3 
/ 


% 
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THEREFORE to write without thi 
IÜmperfection (from whence ariſes the 


Readers perverſe Judgment) is diff. 
cult. The Thing to be e 


| HERE you ſee the Argument i in full 
Force ; but our Author's profeſſed Bre- 


vity wou'd not permit him to ſtay and 


unfold it. He contents himſelf with af 
ſerting the. Propoſition, juſt touches upon 
the Minor of the firſt Syllogiſm,. and 
leaves it to his Readers to find out his 
intermediate Proofs, and ſupply his im- 
perfect Ratiocination. If this proves a 
true Solution of the Difficulty, I ſhant 
be much diſturbed at the Charge of 
Pedantry, in the Concluſi on. On the 
whole then theſe, Two Things may be 
obſerved. ' Firſt, that Jalluſt has not 
only really and truly given Two Reaſons 
for the Difficulty of wiiting Hiſtory, 
but has been ſo exact and methodical 
as to chuſe the two principal, general 
ones, of Ste and Matter, under which 
all the other Difficulties, like Species 
under their Genius, are compriſed. An 
Inſtance 


f 
Inſtance of our Authors correct Judg- 
ment hitherto - unobſerved. Secondly, 
that a Writer who ſaw ſo well the Ne- 
ceſſity of an artful Diſpoſition of his 
Work, who knew ſo well how to per- 
form it, who was above ſtealing the 
Applauſe of his Reader, and therefore 
uſed all his Endeavours fairly to obtain 


it, woud never run into the beggarly 


Relief of ſupernatural Relations; which 
— the Thing 1 n to demon- 
atC. - 17 os 11 


. the Obſcurity of this P Paſſage, 


which has coſt us ſo much Time to 


_ thro', was occaſioned, as we ſaid, 
y his affected  Brevity 3. which will 
— ynavoidably occaſion, it; 
tho for the moſt Part it muſt be owned 
his Brevity is attended with the greateſt 
Perſpicuity. Where, by-the- Bye, we 
may obſerve the injudicious Choice 
Tacitus made in imitating the Salluſtian 
Brevity. Salluſt indeed being ſententi- 
ous, and reſolving every Thing into 
the Effects of natural Temper and Dif- 


poſition, as copying from the ancient 
| Greek 


[16] 


Greek Philoſophers, eſpecially Iſocrates, 


Brevity ,admirably- becomes him; but 


Tacitus is of 'a very different Genius, 
ſpeculative and abſtracted, and for re- 
fining upon every Thing, and conſe- 
Jueantly that Brevity which in the firſt 
s natural and eaſy, in him muſt be 
-»bſcure and unintelligible. And yet 


we have Here an Inſtance of this Fault 


in Salluſt himſelf, Another remarkable 


one, is worthy our Notice, and the ra- 


ther becauſe the Commentators, as 
uſual in a Caſe of real Difficulty, paſs 
it over in moſt profound Silence. In 


dieſctibing the corrupted State of Nome, 
- (n) he ſays, Igitur primo pecunie, dein 


imperii cupido crevit ; and yet not 
above half a dozen Lines after we read, 
Sed primo magis ambitio, quam àvari- 
tia, animos hominum exercebat. ' Was 
there ever a more expreſs Contradicti- 
on? Is it not ſo in Terms? But on the 
other Hand, can we believe any Thing 


ſo groſs cou'd have eſcaped Salluſt? 


— 


(5) Introd. in Bell. Catil. Je 
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This woud require Examination. I 
have conſidered it, and perhaps have 
not been unhappy in my Endeavours to 
reconcile it. Salluſt, in the firſt Sen- 
tence, muſt be underſtood as ſpeaking 
of the Vices of Avarice and Ambi- 
tion in ſingle Perſons, independant of 
national Manners or Corruptions; and 


in the latter Sentence, of theſe Vices 


in the collective Body of the State. 
What Jam going to obſerve, will both 
confirm and explain this Interpretation. 
In Rome we find there was no Attempt 


made at a Power inconſiſtent with the 


Freedom of the State, till immenſe 
Wealth, in the Hands of private Per- 
ſons, made the Way to it. 


Bur the Aſian Riches ſoon corrupt- 
ed thcir Allegiance. Witneſs Craſſus, 


one of. the firſt Triumvitate. But con · 


ſider Nome collectively, and we ſhall 
find, in the Nature of Things, Ambi. 
tion muſt have the Start. For that Vice 
having ſomething brave, and not un- 


like Virtue in its Compoſition, a ſingle 


Example wou'd make it faſhionable ; 
= 3h while 


8 


while Avarice, bearing its own Igno- 
miny in Front, cou'd not in a- ſmall 
Time become infectious. She cou'd but 
ſerve in the Rear of Ambition, and 
provide for the others EXPENCES' as we 
fee in Sy//a and Catiline. 4 


| Fi tho'i in this laſt Inſiance we have 
ſhewn that Brevity has cauſed Obſcurity * 


in our Author, I muſt be ſo ingenuous 
to confeſs, that is not the only | Cauſe 
| of it in the above Paſſage, concerning 
the People's Judgment, There is ano- 
ther, and it is this. Salluſt very ſtu- 
diouſly followed the Greek Writers, as 
we obſerved above, even to the tranſla- 
ting their moral Sentences, and politi- 
cal Maxims. The Reflections here on 
the Peoples Judgment, are litetally 
tranſcribed from 7hucidides (o). But 
the two Hiſtorians being upon very dif- 
ferent Subjects, that Thought, which in 
the Greek was natural and intelligible, 
is forced and obſcure in the Roman, 


— — 


(0) In fun. ora. Periclis, I. 2. 
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who has taken it into a very foreign 
Combination. This we know is one 
of the moſt general Cauſes of Obſcurity 
in Writers, and happens more frequent- 
ly than we are aware of. Tis cer- 
tain our Author, with all his great Abi- 
lity, is ſometimes not the moſt happy 
in managing theſe Materials; which J 
cou'd ſhew at large, wou'd it not call 
me too far away from my main Pur- 
poſe.” However I cant finiſh my Diſ- 
ſertation on this Paſſage, without con- 
ſidering one Part of it in a different 
View from what we have yet done. 
Que delicta reprehenderis male volentia 
& invidia ditta putant, ſays Salluſt of 
the People. But on the ſame Occaſion ' 
Tacitus obſerves the direct contrary, 
Obtrectatio & livor pronis auribus acci- 
piumt ur (). Whence aroſe this Change 
of Judgment ? whence, but from the 
Change of civil Policy. ? The firſt 
wrote under the Conſular, and the other 
under the Monarchic State. Jn the 


MO. 
- CE ICI 2 1 — 


400 Li. 1. Hiſt init. 


* 


Conſular 
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Conſular Times, the moſt unbounded 
Liberty of Speech againſt Particulars, 


was indulged and encouraged; it was 


eſteemed a good Barrier againſt the In- 
croachments of the Great; and ſo in- 
ſeparable from a free People, t that Ta. 
citus makes the Recovery of this Right 
under Trajan the Proof of their Feli- 


city (). Now, where Indulgence of 


Speech was ſo liberally allowed, a ma- 
lign Diſpoſition 1 wou'd be enough en- 
couraged; and when an Hiftorian was 
ſcen to make the utmoſt Uſe of his 


Power, no wonder if the People were * 


inclined to put it to the Score of a baſc 
and envious Inſult; But when with Ex- 
tinction of Liberty, Freedom of Speech, 
the brighteſt of its Emanations, was 
no more; to dare then to aſſert the 
old Republican Privilege, and bring 
great Offenders back to the judgment 
of the People, looked brave and gal- 
lant, and caaried in it, as Tacitus ad- 
mirably expreſſes it, Falſa ſpecies Li. 


4 — 


5 0 
bertatis: 


4 Lid. 
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lertatis; which in Times that cou'd 
neither bear a thorough Slavery, nor 


perfect Liberty, wonderfully recom- 
mended to Acceptance and Eſtecm, _ 


Bur by this Time, I know my Rea» 
der. will. grow impatient to queſtion me 
on the. whole, and bring me back again 
to the Point, by ſuch like Demands, 


I. Are we then to condemn, as fabu- 
lous and chimerical, all we meet with in 
prophane Hiſtory of Prodigies and Mi. 
racles ? By no Means. The Interpo- 
ſition of Providence in human Affairs 
has all the Marks of Truth, that ſuch 
a Thing is capable of. As, 1ſt, Uni. 
verſal Conſent in Teſtimony, and Opi- 
nion; and however ſceptical and idle 
Wits may have labobred to render 
doubtful general atteſted Facts, by 1 
know not what ſophiſtical Diſtinctions 
and Dilemmas; and to perplex the 
plain and caly Proof of univerſal Con. 
ſent by ſpeculative Niceties: I am per- 
luaded all ſober Enquirers after Truth, 
and unprejudiced Thinkers, will ſtand 

* M firm 
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firm upon this old beaten Ground of 
Certainty. 2dly, We may collect from 
Reaſon another Proof of this momen. 
tous Truth. The ordinary Diſpenſa. 
tions of Providence are dark and per- 
plexing, and have ever wore a double 
Face; from which, with equal Force, 


may be drawn contrary Concluſions, 


according to the Humour or Intereſt of 
the Contemplator. For if on the one 
Hand the Sanguine ſecs in it the ſmiling 
Promiſes of a future Recompence, by 


an exact Adjuſtment of a long unbal-. 


lanced Account; to the Timorous ap: 
pears nothing but the repeated Frowns 
of a total Neglect and Diſregard. Now 
a miraculous Interpoſition in Fayour of 
the common Principles of Morality 
and Religion, (and on no leſs Account 
ought we to preſume of that Favour; 
this, I ſay,) fixes the Features, and leaves 
no Room for an ambiguous Meaning. 
This is one of the great moral Inſtruc- 
tions held out to us in the Book of Job. 
After the buſy Wit of Man had ipent 
all its Stock, in raiſing Objections, and 
removing them, in accuſing and ab- 

ſolving, 
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ſolving, and was now become deeper 
and deeper intang!ed in inextricable 
Difficulties; at length the Voice of God 
was heard in the Mhirlwind, which 
immediately ſet all to rights. But 
how ? Exactly to this Reaſoning, He 
vindicates his Providence, by the ſole 
Diſplay of his Power; the proper 
Work of Miracles. But ſome, who 
have not the utmoſt Reverence for Ro- 
ligion, have given Miracles the derogat- 
ing Definition of an Arreſt and Di. 
fturbance to the Laws of Nature, Ac- 
cording to theſe Men there is Harmony, 
Concord and Proportion in the Ordi- 
nary Diſpenſations of Providence; and 
nothing but Irregularity and Confuſion 
in the Extraordinary, Whereas, in 
Truth, this latter is the giving new 
Laws to thoſe Portions of Matter with- 
in the Sphere of the Miracle, which 
carry with them the equal Marks of 
ſtupendous Wiſdom and Power. But 
zdly, from the Miracles related in ſa- 
cred Story, we may draw a more cer. 
tain Inference, than from either of the 
two former Heads; and when joined. 

M 2 to 
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to thern, the three add Strength to one 
another, For this laſt confirms a Be- 
licver in the two- preceding; and 
thoſe will help to remove an Infidcl's 
Prejudices againſt the latter. 


—_— + 6. — — — 


Il. AR E then true Miracles to have 
no Place in civil Hiſtory 2 Surely the 
molt honourable : But here the Hiſto- 

rian will have Occaſion for all his Art. 
Firſt to ſeparate Truth from Falſhood, 
and then todiſtinguiſh between one kind 
of Truth and another; unleſs he has 
this diſcerning Spirit, his Conduct here. 
will be weak and extravagant. Firſt 
he is to take Care the Miracles he re- 
lates be true ones; where he is to begin 
his Diſquiſition, by conſidering the End 
for which a Miracle is reported to be 
wrote. If, on Examination, he finds 
nothing but a private Intereſt, a reli- 
gious Sect, or civil Party concerned in its 
Truth; he may here drop his Enquiry, 
and reſt ſatisfied, that 1t is only the Game 
of Craft or Bigottry. But if he finds the 
End to be the Defence of the common 
Principles of Morality and a 
| | et 
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let him go on; he has ſufficient Rea- 
ſon to purſue his Enquiry, and whether 
he finds it Fact or no, he has the Satis- 
faction to reflect, that this is an End 
worthy, at leaſt, of divine Interpoſition, 
But it undouhted Teſlimony proves 
ſome extraordinary Event, - he is then 
carefully to examine, whether it was. 


truly Miraculous: If, for Inſtance, hu- 


man Affairs take ſome great and unex- 
pected Turn, regularly conducted, and 
without the adequate Aſſiſtance; of hu- 
man Means; or if there be a real 
Change 1 ina Catholic Law of Nature, 
in which he is to rake ſpecial Heed 
that the one docs not prove ſuch a Matter 
as is uſually called a Judgment, or the 
other, merely an unuſual Phenomenon :. 
For if ſo, he here takes his Leave, and 
conſigns one over to the Old Women... 
and. the other to the Virtus; other» 
wiſe he betrays his Preſumption, and his 
Ignorance. So far is neceſſary for the. 
Separation of Truth from Falſhood : 
but this is not enough; he is. to conſi- 
der next, whether it be ſuch a Truth as 
the Public. is concerned in, Let a 

M 3 Miracle 


r 

Miracle have all the other Conditions of 
a true one, yet if it have not this, that 
the Community is intereſted, either 
when it is a Denunciation of impending 
Judgments, for national Immoralities; 
or an Eſpouſal of the Right, againſt In. 
juſtice, Uſurpation, or Tyranny; it be- 
longs properly to the Divine, and is 
out of the Cognizance of the Hiſtorian, 
Theſe are the two Conditions, upon 
which only, theſe Relations can be ad- 
mitted into Hiſtory, 


III. Bur Laſtly, Are falſe Miracles 
never to be admitted into juſt Compoſi- 
tions? Yes, even for thele, there is a 
Time when the Laws of Hiſtory can 
find a Place, And that is, when the 
Belief of them ſo influences public Ac- 
tions as to alter or determine the Coun- 
cils of a Leader, or a People. Then 
the Miraculous, not for its own Sake, 
but as it contributes to illuſtrate the 
Story, muſt, according to the Laws of 
Hiſtory, which require a complete Enu- 
meration of all the Springs and Mo- 
tives of Action, be diſlinctl) told in 

| every 
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every of its Circumſtances. Here Plutarch 
and Dio Caſſius, who are never out up- 
on the hot Scent of Prodigies, furniſh 
us with a proper Example of this Pre- 
cept. They relate, (7) that while Cicero, 
drawn one Way by his Timidity and 
Clemency, and another, by his Love 


of Glory and his Country, was under 


all the Anxiety of Irrcſolution, about 
the Fate of Lentulus, and his Compa- 
nions; there came a Meſſage from his 
Wife Terentia (who had all along in- 
ſtigated him againſt the Conſpirators) to 


acquaint him, that while ſhe and 


her Women were aſliſting at an annual 
Sacrifice to the Goddeſs Bona, there 
iſſued from the extinguiſhed Aſhes, 
that lay upon the Altar, a bright and 


mighty Flame, which the Veſtal Vir- 


gins, there preſent, aſſured her, pot- 
tended a Length of Glory and Securt- 
ty to the Conlul.” This at once turned 
the Scales, and Juſtice prepondcrated. 


(r) Plutarch in vita Cic. S D. casi. 


Hiſt, 1. 37. 


Now 
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Now was it true that Tully was atuated 
by theſe Impreſſions, ſo momentous in 
their Conſequences, nothing can excuſe 
Salluſt, (in his Omiſlion of this Story) 
from the Neglect of a principal Law 
of Hiſtory. And if we conſider Te- 
rentia's Spirit, Which was daring and 
ſubtle, and her Husband's, vain and ſu- 
perſtitious (from the Conjuntion of 
which Tempers, moſt of the baſtard 
Miracles, father'd upon abuſed Nature, 
have proceeded) we have no Reaſon to 
ſuſpect its Truth. Muſt not we ſay 
then that Salluſt has here given an In- 
ſtance of that common Weakneſs of 
our Nature, that betrays us into an un- 
ſuſpected Fault, while we endeavour to 
avoid its Oppoſite ? 


(/) Tuus have] given an enlarged 
SPECIMEN of a SET of DISCOUR- 
SEs I have now by me, on this great 

Hiſtorian. 


ä 


— 


(Indeed to have compleated this Specimen 
of my Thoughts onthe Alvance ment of this Part 


of Literature, I ſhou d have thrown together ſome 
| Thonghts 


[19]. 

Hiſtorian. Perhaps, thoſe few who 

know how to make a right Uſe of Hi- 

ſtory, and the wiſe Reflections of the 
, nn 


* 


— — 


Thoughts upon Tranſlation, into the modern 
Languages; one of the beſt Means of makin 
thoſe Ancients more generally uſeful, as it is 
my Project in the preceding Diſcourſes to make 
them more rationally ſo. But I leave that to 
ſome abler Hand. Only this I can't but ob- 
ſerve, that our French Neighbours have evinced 
their ſuperior Taſte in elegant and numerous 
Tranſlations of the beſt Part of Claſſical Anti- 
uity : While we, the ſervile Copiers vf their 
ollies, have patiently ſuffer'd this uſeful Part 
of -Learning to be prophaned by ee and 
mercenary Undertakers. But the different Ge- 
nius's of the two People are here ſeen ny re- 
markably. The Frenchman, vigorous en- 
terprizing, is ambitious of Poſſeſſion; while 
we, with a falſe Modeſty and Coldneſs, natu- 
ral from our Climate, content ourſelyes with a 
diſtant Admiration. This Neglect is the more 
inexcuſable, as our Claim to this Province is 
juſter, our 3 reater, and our Invita- 
tions ſtronger than t ofe of our polite Rivals, 
For to whom do thoſe great Originals of Free- 
dom and Virtue ſo juſtly belong, as to Great- 


Britain, the Protector of Liberty and Light 
of Religion? Nor want we a Language that is 
brief, comprehenſive, nervous and majeſtic. 

? For 
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Ancients, may find their Account in 
what I now preſent to them. For the 
reſt, I won't diſturb their Satisfaction in 
. thoſe borrowed Scraps and Rhapſodies 
that bear the ſpecious Titles of RE- 
FLECTIONS, DISSERTATIONS, [ N- 
1 Ro- 


. þ 
— a 


— 


For Languages always take their Characters 
from the Genius of a People. So that two 
the moſt diſtant States, thinking and ain 

with the ſame generous Love tor Mankind, 
muſt needs have very near the ſame Combinatt- 
ans of Ideas. Now the want of this Confor- 
mity in two Languages makes the great Diffi- 
culty of fine Tranſlation. And it is our Boaſt, 
that in this Conformity we approach the neareſt 
to ancient Greece and Italy. Nor let any one 
wonder that our heterogeneous Language ſhou'd 
have theſe Advantages in tranſlating from the 
Latin, which the French and Tralian want, 


tho! the direct Deſcendants from that ancient 


Tongue: For if the Words Virtus, for Inſtance, 
and Patria, raiſ commonly far different Ideas 
in the Minds of thoſe two People, from what 
Virtus and Patria did in a Roman, as I am 
' ſure they do; what ſignifies the Conformity of 
Syllables and Letters ? 

But there are a Set of Men who value leſs 
the refined Speculations of Greece, and the 
haughty Virtue of Rome, than the Pallium 


of 
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TRODUCTIONS, Gc. To and ON 
THE CLASSICKS; which, after all, 
amounts to little more than a Book- 
| | ſeller's 


of the one, and the Tiga of the other. Theſe 


are poſſeſſed with a kind of ſpecific Avarice for 
Words, They tell us that | 


4 T heir Stores are ſtampt, and in their _ 
| | Lear 

« The Antique Shapes of Kings and Keſars 
[ ſtrange and rare. 

Spencer. 


And it is their Care to preſerve them from be- 
ing melted down for common and vulgar Uſes: 
For we are told that Words, tho' they be but 
the Counters of the Wiſe, are the Money of 


Fools, And ſo come the ſeveral Arts of weigh. 
ing, waſhing, clipping, coininz, or, in other 


Words, of various Reagings, Gloſſes, Correcti- 
ons, and Emenaations, that waſte the anxious 
Hours of theſe Greek and Roman Mint-maſters, 
When, give the Man of Senſe his Counters me- 
thodically ranged, that, by their Place and Diſ- 

fition, he may regulate their Value, and he 
is not ſollicitous about the Metal or Impreſs ; 
well knowing that the largeſt Sum may be as 
exactly calculated with Pieces of Wood or Cop- 
per, as of Ivory or Silver. 


But 


| [1832 1 
ſeller's Advertiſement, that ſuch. good 
Books are to be purchaſed. Theſe are 
a, beggarly kind of ſmall Craft, that 
know no certain Courſe, but run about 
ſrom Coaſt to Coaſt, juſt touch as they 
paſs by, but take their Accounts of what | 
is up Land, from thoſe who pretend to 
have ventured further. Theſe are the 
only Adventurers we have in Engliſb 
_ Criticiſm, and ſuit our vain and lazy 
Humour moſt exactly; which wou'd 
know every Thing, and yet be at the 
Pains to examine nothing. But to ex- 
ped great Diſcoveries from theſe, is the 
ſame as to hope new Worlds from the 
Sailor without Chart or Compaſs. Such 
arc os for thoſc $09 dare launch 


; ( 
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But the Grammarians, that they may ſtill 
amuſe themſelves in the barren Pleaſure of Greek 
and Roman ng care not, tho* the World 
want Bleſſings given to the Service of 2 
Age and People, by the Beneficence of thoſe gr 
Originals. WhoſeFate is not unlike that of eme 

Iſlands which Travellers ſpeak of in the new 
World, that produce the moſt delicious Groves 
of Orange and Lemon-Trees, only to afford a 
Shade to the n and Crocodiles beneath. 

boldiy 


Tian 5 
boldly out, and can skilfully conduct 
themſelves, thto the Immenſi ity od 85. 
nein eee 


s bor theſe Home · ſpun Thoughts, 


dation is, that they are ſo. I had no 
Ambition for the Employment of pil- 
fering Indexes, and common Places, 
barer out a taudry glaring Patch- 
k. The Republic of Letters is al- 
ready oyerſtocked 4 with the Retailers of 
its Commodities, as well as the Civil 
which, under the beſt Regulations, can 
never make any real Increaſe of the 
Stock. Their preſent Uſe is, that our 
Rulers may taiſe a Tax from the 
itinerant Pedlar; and the Bockſeller, 
like the Receiver of ſtolln Goods, 


"I knows how to improve his Myſtery, by 


the choice Pack of the ſharping Gar- 
reteer. But their great Increale always 
predicts the certain W of Trade 
any Learning. 


Bur the late Royal Inſtitution for 
the * Staidy of __ Hiſtory, has gi- 


ven 


all 1 have to ſay in their Recommen- 


his Eye upon the literaty 
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ven a new Ara to the. Reign of the 


Mulcs. : oy 4% * » 3 My 8 TORY 


UNDER the Auipices of andther 


AUGUSTUS. they ſhall- regain their 
old Honours, and be once again the 


Favourites of Courts. Their IIl-habits 


fhall be reſorm'd, their Manners: poliſh- 


ed, and a Right Taſte laſtingly eftabliſh-. 
ed. For our invincible —— after 


his accompliſhed Toils of Empire, has 
now got Time to reſpire, and to caſt 
World; 
where pw abject Condition of Britiſh 


Hiſtory, (which we have deſcribed a- 


bove) caught his firſt Regard, and de- 


_ termined him to this moſt effectual 
Method to raiſe and ennoble it. Tis 


ſurely then the Office of every one, 


that bears a Relation to Letters, and is 


zealous, as he ought, in any Capacity, 
to diſtinguiſh his Duty to the Father 
of his Country, to ſecond his gracious 


Intentions. 
to have it believed, that this engaged 


me in my preſent Labaur. I imagined 


aua better Foundation could not be laid, 
for 


It is my utmoſt Ambition 


o 
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for the Advancement of Modern Fiſto- 
ry, than in a right Intelligence of the 
Ancient. And it is Honour enough 
for me to be employed as an Under- 
Labourer, in clearing the Ground, and 
removing the Rubbiſh, This noble 
Inſtitution muſt produce the Maſter- 
Builders, to give us that finiſhed Body 
of Engliſh Hiſtory fo long wanted, 
and till now deſpaired of. 


AT leaſt I have Reaſon” to expect, 
that as the Succeſles of the 255 
Arms, if we be provoked to employ 
them, will, without doubt, raiſe up 
amongſt us a plentiful Harveſt of Jour- 
naliſts and Hiſtorians, the foregoing Re- 
marks may, perhaps, be of ſcaſonadle 
JUſe to direct them in the moſt nice 
Detours of the Story; the true Canſes 
of Things. That they no longer make 
ſuch — Work of it, as was 
ſcarce excuſable in their monkiſh An- 
ceſtors, and ramble Abroad to the verx 
Limits of the Univerſe, for Cauſes 
which-are to be found much nearer 
Home, in the wiſe and ſteady Councils 

N 2 of 
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of which now opening to the World. 


e 
of our vidorious Sovereign, the Effects 


will be a better Proof than any given 
in the preceding Diſcourſe, . of what 
great Things the human Mind alone 
is capable to perform ; which, miſun- 
derſtood by the admiring Many, has! 
made Men fly to PRODIGIES for Ex- 
planation, and give a Guardian Deity 

to accompany the Hero. 


Suca a Work alone wou'd be 
worth a Royal Foundation; but this 
has alrcady . far more 1mpot- 
tant Advantages ThE UN IVI. 
$TTY, conquered by repeated Adds of 
Sovereign Fayour, is become ambitio 
of recciving them ; and with unfeign 
ed Love and Gratitude repeats her n 
merous Obligations. 


METHINKS I ſce her, like the 
mighty Eagle, renewing her immorta 
Jouth, and purging her opening Sight 
at the unobſtructed Beams of our be 


nign Meridian SUN ; which ſom: 
2 8 © pretend 
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. pretend to ſay had been dazled and abu: 
ned by an inglorious peſtilential M E- 
zt TEOR 3 While the ill-affeted Birds of 
ae Night wou'd, with their envious Hoot- 
1. ings, prognoſticate a Length of Dark- 
10 nels and Decay. | 
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